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GENERAL VIEW OF A PROSPEROUS POULTRY FARM 


The old homestead is tbe smaller house. Tbe large new residence is the son’s house. At the right is the home of the married 
daughter. Some of the barns and poultry houses appear at the left and in the rear. A few years ago this was a runout farm. It has 
been restored by a man who started on it with no capital except industry and brains. The soil is now rich, and yields crops that 
pay handsome profit every year. As near as we can get at it, the net profits of this establishment must now be several thousand 
dollars a year. Just how this has been done will be told in future articles, each of them illustrated in detail. The first of these 
articles will appear next week. 
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WEATHER AND CROPS 





U S DEPT OF AGRI WEATHER BUREAU, ACTUAL PRECIPITATION, WEEK ENDING 8 A M, JUNE 8, 1897 


Weather conditions proved by no means uniformly favorable throughout the country, so 


far as crops were concerned, during the opening days of June. 


Large areas had altogether too 


much rain and too little warmth and sunshine for the best growth and development of cereal, 


fruit and vegetable crops. 


The wide distribution of rainfail is well portraye 


in the accom- 


panying chart of the weather bureau, U S dept of agri, covering the week ended 8 a m, June 
8 In the southern states, corn made good progress during that week, but throughout the 
central and northern districts the crop made slow growth, owing to the abnormally low tem- 


peratures. 


Does it Pay to Spray Potatoes ? 





Could growers of potatoes know that late 
blight or rot would appear in their fields any 
given season, each would probably use the 
bordeaux mixture anuually, for the power of 
these fungicides to prevent this disease has 
been too thoroughly demonstrated to admit of 
doubt. Fortunately, however, the late blight 
does nut come every year, probably once in 
four or five, and many growers seem to think 
that spraying every year is paying too higha 
rate of insurance. Fungicides, however, are 
not remedies but preventives and it does 
comparatively little good to apply them after 
the disease appears. Spraying must be done 
regularly. 

Recent experiments conducted by the Gen- 
eva. New York, station, on Long Island 
(Bulletin 123, F. H. Hall) show that spraying 
is profitable whether the late blight prevails 
or not. Duringsthe season of 185 several half 
acre plots were sprayed tive times with bor- 
deaux mixture, others three, and a third set 
were left unsprayed. Paris green was used 
in the tirst two applications, water being ap- 
plied instead of bordeaux on the unsprayed 
plots with the green. The effect of spraying 
was quite noticeable. The plots sprayed 
three times produced 52 bu per acre more of 
merchantable potatoes than the other plots 
and that sprayed five times 62 bu more. In 
1895, on a i0-acre field the total expense, 
counting the cost of material, and wear and 
tear of machinery, was 80c per acre for each 
spraying. The season was not well adapted 
to demonstrating the benefits of spraying, as 
almost no fungous diseases appeared. Little 
difference was noticed between the sprayed 
and unsprayed plots, but on weighing the tu- 
bers it was seen that there was a very marked 
increase of merchantable potatoes on those 
plots treated, amounting with one variety to 
4? bu, another 16 bu, and a third 62 bu. 

If, then, the potato grower desires to con- 
tinue in a profitable line of treatment to pre- 
vent early as well as late blight and insect 
injuries, he should spray every season with 
bordeaux mixture, consisting of 1 lb of cop- 
per sulphate to 8 gallons of water, and to each 
50 gallons of the mixture add #? lb of paris 
green. Use a sprayer on which three nozzles 
can be given each row. Make the first appli- 
cation when the plants are 6 to 8 inches high 
and repeat every two weeks or oftener if 
heavy rains ocenr. Use special care and 
make applications late in the season. 


= — 

Mexican Lima Beans—Samples bearing this 
name have been received in the eastern mar- 
kets with offers to sell, but no price made 
public. The beans are much smaller than 
California limas but are of good quality. 


The reports generally indicate that cotton has made but slow growth during the 
week and that the crop as a whole is backward. 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





Crows can be poisoned but they should not 
be. Sow a few quarts of corn on the surface 
about three days before the planted corn ap- 
pears, and keep plenty on surface for about 
s1x days thereafter, and the crows will not 
trouble the corn plants. But they will labor 
for us in our fields the remainder of the 12 
months, devouring worms, insects, carrion, 
etc. In some of the middle western states 
there is a heavy penalty attached to the kill- 
ing of crows and blackbirds. I would shake 
a boy as severely for killing these birds as 
for killing robins. We should not destroy our 
benefactors.—[C. H. Carpenter, New York. 





To prevent crows injuring my young corn, 
I sprinkle shelled corn on top of the ground 
on the plowed fields. The crows are looking 
for worms and will not pull up corn if they 
can get enough to eat without doing so. I 
have followed this plan for years and my corn 
has never been disturbed. I have had no 
cutworms when my neighbors have been com- 
pelled to replant entire fields. A man who 
kills a crow should be fined. Save the birds 
and they will save the farmers’ crops.—[J. W. 
Smith, Hardin Co, Ky. 

I notice in my apple orchard trees which 
were injured by locusts two years ago. I have 
found many dead insects on the limbs, and 
judge these to have caused the indentures and 
dead spots. Blight, so prevalent a few years 
ago, has disappeared. Caterpillars are kill- 
ing the leaves on the elm and hackberry trees. 
[W. H. Curry, Butler Co, Kan. 


A few days ago I weighed one of my weth- 
ers and found that he tipped the scales at 250 
lbs. I would like to ask your readers if this 
class of sheep often reaches a greater weight. 
[E. Jackson, New York. 





As a substitute for milk for a calf, I have 
had some experience with hay tea and have 
found it very satisfactory. Steep good clean 
hay with or without milk and it will prove 
nearly as good as the mother’s milk. It is 
also good for sick sheep.—[{Eli Hodgkins, 
Ardroscoggiu Co, Me. 

cous aaiiiiiiianicinaisi 

To Raise Parsnips for Milch Cows.—Sow as 
early as the ground can be cultivated. Ona 
large scale, a seeder can be used to advantage. 
Compact the ground by rolling with a heavy 
roller after sowing. Seed will germinate in 
10 to 14 days after planting. Do not get old 
seed, as it seldom sprouts when more than a 
year old. About 1200 to 1500 bu can be raised 
on an acre.—[ Ludvig Mosbok, Illinois. 
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POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful 
and durable; the gears and working parts 
are twice as strong as on other power mills; 
complete power wind mill equipments 
erected by any workman from ourillustrated 

directions; Feed Grinders, Fodder Cutters, » 
Shellers, wood Saws, etc. Power Mills can » 
be erected on barns, and pumps operated in 

any location. write usif you want any kind 

of a wind mill. Responsible Agents » 
Wanted. Send for our* catalogue — free, , 
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Irresponsible Agents. 


They are always ready to guarantee you against 
all claims for infringement. Fence buyers should 
remember that other gentieman (’) who was ready 
to give a warrantee deed of the whole earth. and 
buy the Coiled Spring article, of the absolute 
owners, the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Keystone-State Peach Growing. 





The soil best suited to the peach is that form- 
ed by disintegrated sandstone or shale. The 
red shale lands of Juniata county, Pennsyl- 
vania, are prominently the peach lands in that 
peach belt, and many of these were formerly 
regarded as too poor tor farming. Tm Franklin 
county, the favorite peach soil is a very loose 
sandstone, sometimes mingled with consider- 
able flint and gravel; soil on which the chest- 
nut abounds. In fact, a good criterion to re- 
gard in selecting a peach soilis the presence 
of the chestnut. Many orchards are planted 
in clayey loams, but do not thrive so well or 
yield as fine fruit as do those on siaty, sandy 
or gravelly loams. 

The ground for peaches is usually prepared 
as carefully as for corn, by plowing and har- 
rowing, and is then cross-marked to locate the 
positions of trees. In a strong soil, where it 
is expected the trees will stand 15 or more 
years, the distance between trees should be 


For Week Ending June 19, 1897 


iow up a young orchard for three successive 
years and replace with new trees all the 
misses that might occur from whatever cause. 

Often the inclination to be very kind toa 
young tree induces the inexperienced planter 
to put some manure directly to the roots or tu 
throw on some mud. Such practices are 
wrong and unnecessary. The ground at time 
of planting should not be so wet as to make 
mud, nor so dry that it will not adhere when 
pressed into a ball, and the proper conditions 
usually exist in spring. Then no manure or 
water is necessary at time of planting. If, 
however, the roots of the trees on arrival are 
very dry, they should be soaked for a few 
hours in water, and if there seems tu be a dry 
spell prevailing the roots might he dipped 
into a mud of clay and water to put a coating 
over the roots and prevent further evapora- 
tion. All straw, weeds, stones or very dry 
earth should be kept out of the hole when 
planting, and the ground must be made firm 
about the roots to exclude all air or chances 


No. 25 


rious insects, particularly the much-dreaded 
San Jose scale. 

The peach orchards in the finest condition 
are, asa rule, those which have been systemat- 
ically cultivated and fertilized. The first 
principle to be observed in the cultivation of 
the peach is to keep the ground stirred every 
year from May to July inclusive (Bulletin 
37, Pennsylvania experiment station, Prof 
George C. Butz). The orchard should be torn 
up in the spring, as svon as tne weeds start, by 
shallow plowing, and this treatment be follow- 
ed by frequently going over with a good har- 
row or cultivator. It is not yet a general prac- 
tice to put in some crop to cuver the ground 
in the winter and to te plowed under the fol- 
lowing spring, but many planters have tried 
it and believe the practice to be a very impor- 
tant treatment in the proper care of soils in 
orchards of any kind. 

There is no serious objection to the cultiva- 
tion of a peach orchard during the first two 
years with a crop of corn, cabbage, tomatoes, 














BEAUTIFUL FARM HOME OF REUBEN HENRY, NORTHAMPTON CO, PA 


A-vontented Keystone farmeris Reuben Henry, whose homestead is pictured above. 


proved, with a fine house and good farm buildings, all kept in the best possible condition. 


and followed it until 1884, when he bought his farm and began to improve it. 
At present he keeps a dairy 


heated with a hot air furnace. 


the chief source of income for several years. 


20x20 feet, but in the majority of th Pennsyl- 
vania orchards the distance is 16x16 feet, be- 
cause it is found that 12 years is the limit of 
the profitable life of an orchard. By a system 
of pruning, the beads of the trees are kept 
from interfering. The holes should all be dug 
before the trees are received, so that the plant- 
ing may be done as expeditiously as possible. 

Before planting, the trees are all pruned, 
cutting away every side branch, leaving only 
the cane-like trunk, which is shortened to two 
or two and one-half feet, and all bruised parts 


and ends of roots are cut away. The 
ground is firmed about the roots by 
tramping with the feet. No further prun- 


ing is done until the trses are four years 
old, except on occasional trees which do not 
grow symmetrically. The trees should be set 
just enough deeper than they had been in the 
nursery so that when the ground is fully set- 
tled they will stand at the same depth. It is 
customary among the best orchardists to fol- 


herd of 13 cows and 


Mr Henry is out of debt and is 


Any loose material may be 
if a drouth should 


of rapid drying. 
used to mulch the trees 
follow planting. 

Some peach men grow their own trees, but 
the majority of them, as should beginners, 
purchase their trees from the nurseries. In 
such cases it is well to stipulate in a contract 
for trees certain requirements by which infe- 
rior trees may be rejected. The trunks should 
be smooth, the roots not badly injured, the 
top preferably on peach roots (except when to 
be planted in heavy clay* soils, then they 
might be on plum roots). Recently much is 
said of June-budded trees versus August- 
budded trees, but the former possess no ad- 
vantage over the latter except in that the bud- 
ded top is formed one year earlier upon the 
seedling peach, and this advantage can serve 
only the man who grows them. Trees ordered 
from the nursery are always August-budded 
stock. Itis wellto require some guarantee 
that the trees are free from fungiand inju 


He is 51 years old, owns an 80-acre farm, 
When 21 years of age Mr Henry took up mining 
The house is large, has all the modern improvements and is 
sells the 
making a very 


well im- 


His cows have been 


milk toa creamery. 
his farm. 


comfortable living from 


melons or strawberries, but serious detriment 
to the peaches will follow the planting of any 
grain crop, grass or potatoes. It often hap- 
pens that itis not desirable or necessary to 
plant catch crops among peaches; where this 
prevails the stirring of the soil over the whole 
surface should not be less frequent. On the 
other hand, there are soils too rich for the 
peach and which cause a wonderful growth in 
the young peach tree and therefore would be 
benefited by sharing with other crops for the 
first two or three years. 

Practice varies greatly in the matter of 
pruning, allthe way from a severe annual 
‘*shortening in’’ of the season’s growth to no 
pruning at all, according to the notion of the 
orchardist. Practically, high heads permit 
closer working under the trees with horse and 
cultivator, while low heads render picking 
and thinning the fruit easier. The high top 
ex poses the trunk greatly to the sun and usu- 

[To Page 737.] 
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Harvesting Timothy for Hay and Seed. 





The best hay is obtained by cutting during 
full bloom or when the ‘‘blossoms’’ fall. The 
feeding qualities are best at full bloom, but 
most farmers prefer to cut a little later, as 
the pollen tends to make the hay dusty, which 
is avoided by waiting. It sometimes happens 
that on account of lack of moisture, the first 
growth is light, and abundant rains in June 
or July may causé a strong second growth to 
spring up, which will not bein its prime until 


the first has reached an advanced stage of de-~ 


velopment. 

In such cases it would be more profitable to 
cut late, provided the proper precautions are 
observed as to the condition in which the sod 
should be left. It is seldom that much after- 
math is developed, on account of the late- 
ness of the second growth, and if the timothy 
is cut too close to the ground the sod is very 
likely to suffer badly. Hence a long stubble 











A WESTERN TIMOTHY MEADOW. 


should be left. In fact, it is never a good plan 
to cut closer than three or fourinches. When 
timothy is sown in the spring, it is usually 
best to go over the meadow with the mower 
to keep the weeds down, but not with the in- 
tention of cutting acrop of hay. Sometimesa 
little seed may be obtained the first season, 
but this is generally needed to fill in thin 
places in the sod. 

There is a growing sentiment in favor of 
cutting timotby with the self-binder for hay 
as well as for seed, and the practice has much 
to commend it. Says T. A. Williams in an 
exhaustive article in the forthcoming year- 
book for 1896 ot the U S department of agri- 
‘culture, from which our engraving is reduced: 
With right treatment the hay cures well, is 
much more easily handled and fed, and can 
be stored in a more limited space than when 
cut in the ordinary way. 

When seed is wanted,timothy is cut at about 
the time the early maturing heads are begin- 
ning to be overripe. When the seed in most 
of the heads is ripe enough to cut, the leaves 
are still quite green, and hence the straw 
makes fairly good feed after threshing. The 
cutting is usually done with a self-binder, 
and the bundles are made rather small and 
bound somewhat loosely. They are shucked 
two and two, and the timothy is usually 
threshed, without stacking, as soon as it is 
thoroughly dry. The hauling is done, if pos- 
sible, in racks with tight bottoms, so that the 
shattered seed may be saved. In this way, 
though a small amount of seed is often lost be- 
cause some of the heads are not well ripened, 
the loss is moive than made good by the better 
quality of the straw, and the farmer gets a 
yield of from 6 to 12 bushels per acre of first- 
class seed, in addition to a large amount of 
forage of a fair quality, which can be used to 
good advantage as horse feed during the win- 
ter or as ‘‘rouglness’’ for fattening cattle or 
other stock. 

If the timothy is allowed to stand too long, 
there is danger of as much loss from shatter- 
ing as there is gain from the later ripen- 
ing heads, and then the forage is rapidly de- 
teriorating all the time. The shocking must 
be carefully done, and the bundles handled as 
little as possible in getting them to the 
threshing machine. The timothy must not be 
allowed to stand too long in the shock, as 
again there may be considerable loss from 


shattering, and the quality of the seed may be 
injured by bleaching through exposure to sun 
and rains. 
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Seeding to Grass with Buckwheat. 


WILL BENTZIER, NEW YORK. 





One of the great problems for the farmer to 
solve is how to get a good catch of timothy 
and clover. Thirty or 40 years ago four quarts 
of timothy with two tablespoonfuls of clover 
gave a good catch and a permanent meadow. 
At present it 1s necessary to sow 8 or 12 quarts 
of timothy with four of clover, and we are 
fortunate if we get a stand which will hold 
its own four years in meadow. 

In my opinion the difticulty lies mostly in 
the careless way the soil has been taxed 
from year to year by removing everything it 
produces and returning nothing in the form 
of plant food. Some claim that we would 
have better meadows if the mowing was done 
by hand, and say the close cutting of the ma- 
chine ruins the meadows. Very close mow- 
ing,either by machine or hand,is undoubtedly 
injurious. When the scythes did all the cut- 
ting haying dragged along until the seed 
shelled and reseeded, keeping the meadow 
supplied with new plants. 

The only good catch of timothy in 1895 that 


I know of was sown with buckwheat. A 
great deal of buckwheat is grown in this 
county (Steuben), especially the south- 


western corner, which seems to be one of the 
best buckwheat localities in the country. 
Here itis acommon practice to seed with 
buckwheat. Where the straw lodges and 
smothers the young grass, the spots are re- 
seeded. I cannot think of a better crop to 
keep the soil moist and mellow during July 
and August. I shall try buckwheat in the 
potato patch at the last cultivation. Some 15 
years ago I planted tbree rows of potatoes 
across a buckwheat field for a road. One day 
1 looked for the potatoes and found them al- 
most smothered by buckwheat. The buck- 
wheat was easily killed hy cultivation and 
left the soil in just the mechanical condition 
for one of the finest lots of potatoes I have 
ever raised. 
a 

Getting Rid of Weeds.—I have found it nec- 
essary in grass lands to pull or cut out such 
weeds as dock, thistles, and the like just 
about flowering time. Land in cultivated 
crops can be very easily cleared of witch 
grass and thistles by the use of the manure 
fork. This method is very effective and more 
rapid than one would imagine. To reduce 
the ox-eye daisy, actual experiment shows 
that frequent plowing, heavy manuring and 
seeding to grass will prove effective. The 
heavy crop of grass can be cut before the 
weed seeds mature.—[A. A. Southwick. 





Fighting Squash Worms.—Two years ago, 
after losing a half-dozen hills of squashes by 
the little white worms which destroyed the 
vines, I experimented somewhat with the re- 
maining twenty hills. Procuring some crude 
carbolic acid, I saturated some soft paper and 
old rags with it and placed a piece near the 
stem of each vine, putting a stone upon it to 
keep it in place. As an additional precau- 
tion, I put mosquito netting over all, and 
never lost a hill afterwards.—[{|H. 8S. B., 
Greene Co, N Y. 


Seeding Grass in Corn.—At the second culti- 
vation before the corn 1s hoed, sow on grass 
seed with a liberal hand. It is important that 
the entire surface of the ground be covered. 
Even seeding willdo much toward keeping 
down weeds. I have a field seeded in this 
way last season, and it is in first-class con- 
dition. Bone dust was sown at the same 
time. To prevent injury to the grass,the corn 
should be removed the last of August or the 
first of September. I put my 18% crop of corn 
into the silo.—|A. Tompkins, New York. 





There Should Be More Co-operation among 
the farmers; co-operation in buying as well as 
in selling. Hearty, intelligent co-operation 
is the farmer’s only weapon of defense against 
the middleman, the speculator and the com- 
mission man. By co-operation there is retain- 
ed in the community not only all tie profit 
which the speculator and commission man 
make, but also the wages which are paid to 
the men who do all the labor of handling the 
produce. Let us talk the matter over until 
every one is interested in it, and has some 
outlined plan of association.—[C. A. Allen. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Cucumber Mildew Controlled. 


A steady reduction in yield has for several 
years disturbed the pickle growers aud facto- 
ry men ot southeastern New York, and the 
loss of three-fourths of the anticipated crop of 
1896 made many of them believe that the end 
of the industry in that section had come. 

The Geneva experiment station (Bulletin 
119) has found that the loss is due to a fun- 
gous disease known as the downy mildew of 
the cucumber and thatit can be held in check 
by spraying with bordeaux mixture. The 
disease is closely related to potato blight and 
the downy mildew of the grape, and since its 
introduction to this country in 1889 it has 
spread so rapidly upon cucumbers, water- 
melons and muskmelons, that it pow ranks 
with its related diseases as a dangerous en- 
emy. 

The bordeaux treatment was very success- 
ful, as the progress of the disease upun the 
sprayed plots was almost completely checked, 
while the unsprayed vines ceased to produce 
cucumbers in two weeks after the appearance 
of the fungus. The acreand a half of sprayed 
vines yielded after this date $260 worth of 
pickles, or at the rate of $173 per acre, while 
the expense of spraying was only $9.50 per 
acre for seveu applications. 

Summer Care of Window Plants.—In most 
of our large cities, in the spring, hucksters 
make the stieets beautiful with wagon loads 
of pot plants. Their sales are always large, 
even in the tenement house districts. Fora 
week or two thousands of windows are lovely 
with color, but after a week nearly every 
plant is dead and the dry pots are only 
signs of departed glory. Plants in pots on 
window sills and fire escapes cannot stand 
the heat and drouth, the dry, parching wind 
and the glare from brick walls. The almost 
total absence of flowers in city homes in 
warm weather could be prevented, in part, 
with a little care. <A flower potis porous. It 
will dry out the soil held in it quicker 
and more effectively than anything ever in- 
vented. Exposed to the sun and air, a flower 
pot is simply a sponge for sucking water out 
of thesoil. To prevent this excessive evapo- 
ration, the pot should be placed in a box or in 
another pot, and the empty space between 
them stuffed with moss. Keep this wet all the 
time and the plant will live and grow. Water 
is the secret of city house planting in sum- 
mer. The plants must not stand in water, 
but the soil must be protected from wind and 
sun and kept moist at all times. It is not 
heat that kills, but drying winds. 





An Effective Mode of Watering Plants.— 
Sink an ordinary flower pot two or three 
inches in the ground near the plant to be 
watered, first putting in the bottom of the 
hole a handful of trash to enlarge the surface 
for absorption. Then pour the pot full of 
water, and it will be gradually absorbed 
through the hole in the bottom of the pot, and 
without wetting at all the surface of the 
ground. The size of the pot will have to be 
governed by the size and requirements of the 
plant to be watered. A gallon pot between 
each couple of tomato plants in a row serves the 
purpose well.—[(C. N. Featherston, Georgia. 

Setting Long Tomato Plants.—I plow a deep 
furrow and lay the plants down so as to al- 
low about six inches to stand above ground. 
Cover, either with a boe or plow. I have used 
plants 18 inches in length in this manner 
and had good success. I am never afraid of 
setting the plants too deep, as the roots which 
make the vine come out from the stalk.—[P. 
H. Hartwell, New Jersey. 


A Higher Duty for Pineapples is asked by 
the growers’ ass’n of Florida, embracing 200 
members, or perhaps one-half the entire num- 
ber engaged in the industry. A specific duty 
of 15c per cubic foot on foreign pineapples is 
asked, amounting to le apiece on green 
pines. As originaliy reported, these were in- 
cluded at:2c per lb, subsequently reduced to 
6c per cubic foot. 














Asparagus Insect Pests. 
F. H. CHITTENDEN. 

[From 1896 Yearbook, United States depart- 

ment of agriculture, to appear next month. ] 


Of the insects injurious to asparagus, only 
two have caused any great amount of damage 





FIG 1. THE COMMON ASPARAGUS BEETLE. 
a, Beetle: b, egg; e, newly 
larva; e, pupa. 


and these were introduced from Europe. The 
best known is called the common asparagus 
beetle (Crioceris asparagi), Fig 1, and first at- 
tracted attention in Queens county, New 
York, in 1862, when it caused a_ loss esti- 
mated at $50,000. 

The injury is due to the work of both adults 
and larve upon the tender shoots, which they 
render unfit for market early in the season 
and later destroy by defoiiation of the high- 
grown plants, and particularly seedlings, the 
roots of which are weakened by having their 
tops devoured. Larve, as well as beeties, 
attack the tenderest purtions of the plants, but 
the latter guaw with seemingly equal relish 
the epidermis, or rind, of the stems. 

The insect passes the winter in the beetle 
state, under convenient shelter, such as piles 
of rubbish, sticks, or stones, or under the 
loose bark of trees and fence posts. Toward 
the end of April vr early in May, according 
to locality, or at the season for cutting the as- 
paragus for market, the beetles issue from 
the:r hibernating quarters and lay the eggs 


for the first brood. In from three to eight 
days the eggs hatch, the young larva at 





FIG 3. 


a, Larva; 6b, empty pupal skin; c, beetle with en- 


larged antenna above. 


once begins to feed, and 1s from ten days 
to a fortnight in attaining full growth. When 
full grown, the larva enters the earth, and 
here, within a little rounded, dirt-covered 
cocoon which it forms, the pupal state is as- 
sumed. In from tive to eight or more days the 
adult beetle 1s produced, which in due time 
issues from the ground in search of food. 

The 12-spotted asparagus beetle (Fig 2) is 
not so widely distributed. In addition to 
feeding on the leaves and stems,it also attacks 
the asparagus berry. It is two-brooded in 
Europe, the first appearing in April or May 
and the second in August or September. The 
pupal state of the first brood lasts three or four 
weeks and of the second all winter. 

Among the natural enemies of the aspara- 
gus pests is the spotted ladybird (Fig 3), its 
only occupation being to devour asparagus 
beetles. The adult is rose colored, with nu- 
merous black spots. The bordered soldier 
bug, Fig 4, also attacks and kills the larve 
of the beetle. Certain wasps and small dragon 
flies prey upon the grubs. 

The beetles are not difficult to control. On 
small beds hand picking is of value. Chick- 
ens and ducks are efficient destroyers of as- 








hatched, larva; d, 


forma 





SPOTTED LADYBIRD, ENEMY @F ASPARAGUS BEETLE. 


paragus beetles, and they do no injury to the 
plants. 


An excellent practice thatis in high 
favor among _ prominent 
asparagus growers is to cut 
down all plants, including 
seedlings and volunteer 
growth, in early spring, so 
as to force the parent bee- 
tles to deposit their eggs 
upon new shoots, which 
are then cut every few days 
before the eggs have time 
to hatch for the first new 
brood. 

Other measures that have 
been employed with ad- 
Vantage consist in cutting 
down the seed stems after 
the crop has been harvested 
and again once or twice 
during the cutting season, 
or in permitting a portion 
of the shoots to grow and 
serve as lures tor the bee- 
tles. Here they may be killed with insecti- 
cides, or the plants, after they become covered 
with eggs, may be cut down and 
burned, and other shoots be allowed 
to grow up as decoys. The trap plants 
should be destroyed as often as once 
a week. 

One of the best remedies against the 
larve is fresh, air-slaked lime, dusted 
on the plants in the early morning 
while the dew is on. It quickly de- 
stroys all the grubs with which it 
comes in contact. The arsenites, ap- 
plied dry in powder mixed with flour, 
as for potato beetles, answer equaliy 
well. They possess the advantage of 
destroying beetles as well as grubs, 
and are of value upon plants that are 
not being cut for food. <A simple and 
inexpensive method of killing the 
larve in hot weather is to beat or 
brush them from the plants witha 
stick so that they will drop to the bare 
ground. The Jlarve are delicate 
creatures, and, as they crawl very slowly, few 
are able to regain the shelter of the plants, 
but die when exposed to the heated 
earth. 


full-grown 


——— 


An Only Moderate Peach Crop. 


Investigation as to peach probabilities 
in a number of the leading fruit grow- 
ing states shows prospects less promis- 
ing than in apples, relative conditions 
being portrayed in our columns last 
week. Damage by frosts was materi- 
ally greater and in a number of 
the leading states which are of 
importance in peach production the 
promise of the crop ranges from 
failure to half crop, while the high 
averages are unfortunately in states 
whose crops are of little vr no*com- 
mercial importance. In Ohio peaches 
are a partial failure, while Mich- 
igan* promises much less than last 
year’s fine product. Missouri alone, of 
the districts deserving attention, promises a 
reasonable yield. 

It is the current oninion of county reporters, 
however, that the loss in quality in leading 
peach states will be in 
a measure compensat- 
ed for by an improved 
quality of fruit. The 
western peach market this 
year will not be glutted, 
as last season, but both 
quality and price will un- 
doubtedly be better. On 
the Pacific coast condi- 
tions are variable, but on 
the whole only a moder- 
ate crop is expected. 
There was no damage in 
California from frosts but 
dry weather and north 
winds at time of t!oom 
resulted in a serious fail- 
ure to set. The crop of 
Oregon and Washington 
1s of little importance but 
such orchards as these 
promise fairly well. 


FIG 4. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


FIG « 


SOLDIER BUG, 
a, Adult bug: 0, pupal form. 


BORDERED 
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An Effective Remedy for Cutworms, especial- 
ly on onions, is a mixture of 1 lb paris green 
with 30 lbs of dry bran and middlings in 
equal parts. This mixture can be distributed 
by means of an onion seed drill, and thus 
deposited evenly and continuously about the 
margins of the fields before the advancing 
destroyers. It forms 2 line of defense across 
which the worms will seldom pass without 
feasting to their death. If the worms become 
scattered over the fields, the dry bait can be 
applied quickly and uniformly alongside the 
rows by use of the drill. This treatment, 
says Bulletin 120, N Y station, is fully as efii- 
cient as hand picking, is less expensive, and 
for onions, at least, is a very satisfactory de- 
fense against the cutworms. It can also be 
used successfully and with ease to protect cab- 
bages, tomatoes, egg plants, sweet potatoes, 
strawberries and similar garden plants, by sur- 
rounding each, at time of transplanting, with 
a little of the poisoned mixture. 





Varieties of Quinces.—W. R. B.: The quince 
tree that grows upright and open and has white 
blossoms is either the Orange or Apple. The 





a@ 





THE TWELVE-SPOTTED ASPARAGUS BEETLE. 


a, Beetle; 6, larva; c, second abdominal segment 
of larva; d, same of common asparagus beetle. 


variety with pinkish bloom and long willowy 
branches is probably Angers. There is con- 
siderable confusion inthe naming of quinces, 
but within the last 20 or 30 years a great 
many quince trees have been grown from 
seedlings and these seedlings sold for Orange 
or other named varieties. These vary more 
or less from the originals, so that at fairs 
there are usually quite a number of varieties 
shown and it is often difficult for a judge to 
distinguish the genuine quince from the many 
sub-varicties that are now cultivated.—[E. 
Y. Teas, Indiana. 





Dec 18, 1890, I planted potatoes in my gar- 
den and from seed left in the ground each 
year I have had potatoes growing in my gar- 
den ever since. They have come up this year 
aa usual, for the seventh time. This shows 
that the potato is capable of retaining its vi- 
tality in spite of severe frosts, as several 
times during the past seven winters we have 


had the thermometer as low as 8 degrees be- 
iow zero.—[John J. Copp, New London 
Co, Ct. 


We could hardly make a success of farming 
without your journal, as it contains so many 
valuable hints.—| Randall Bros, N Creek,N Y, 





ENEMY OF ASPARAGUS BEETLE. 
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Guernsey Cattle for the Ordinary Dairy- 
man, 
L. 8. HARDIN. 





The Guernsey is a representative of the 
intermediate or middle size dairy breed. The 
natural temper of this breed is particularly 
docile. The bulls are mild tempered and are 
rarely known to hurt anyone or break out 
of the pasture. 

This quality of good temper, along with the 
most excellent milking qualities of the cows, 
makes the Guernsey bull a favorite fur plac- 
ing at the head of herds of native cows, espe- 
ciully when butter is to be made. Guernsey 
milk is very rich. Those dairymen who 
sell milk directly to city customers should 
use Guernsey bulls for the reason that it is be- 
coming quite the practice in all large towns 
and cities to use the Babcock or other milk 
test to prove the richness of the milk. Even 


THE DAIRY 


published some time ago and asks for an 
itemized account of my sheep raising trans- 
action. He complains that I ‘sold 29 sheep 
in the spring but still had 84, or6 more than 
I started with. He fails to take into account 
the increase, which in this case amounted to 
35 lambs. Below isa detailed statement of 
my purchases and sales, with cost of corn, the 
prices received for wool and sheep sold. You 
will see from tne figures that there is a good 
profit in feeding sheep, as I received $1.20 
per bu for grain fed, not counting work or 
other food. The statement that 1.50 was re- 
ceived for the grain was incorrect. Most of 
the grain was fed after I had sold 25 of the 
sheep. The increase represents the weight 
added to the lambs, which you know respond 
very readily to grain given to the ewes. I 
know positively that there is money 1n raising 
sheep. ‘The sheeép-killing dug, however, is a 
great nuisance, being no benefit to his owner 











GUERNSEY BULL, LORD 


a touch of Guernsey biood in the herd helps 
the quality of the milk wonderfully. 

The bottle has almost entirely revolution- 
ized milk delivery in cities. The result is 
that every housewife holds the bottle up to 
the light and judges the quality of the milk 
by the color and voiume of the cream on top 
of it. Now Guernsey milk is the deepest col- 
ored milk of all the breeds, being remarkably 
yellow, and even if the volume is not great 
the color is there and often carries the day 
in the close struggle for customers. Not only 
the cream but the milk itself looks yellow 
and rich and the eye always helps the taste. 
In these days of close competition there is no 
factor of the dairy of more value, if you want 
to win, than the Guernsey bull. If he is got 
from a deep heavy milking dam, his calves 
will help to swell the yield of the herd. 

Guernsey grades from native cows take 
strongly after their sires,giving an abundance 
of rich yellow milk and for practical milking 
purposes are quite as good as _ thoroughbreds. 

The accompanying illustration represents 
the Guernsey bull, Lord Stranford, 2187, 
calved May 31, 1888. He was bred by Thomas 
Mahy. He is the property of J. B. Duke of 
New Jersey. Lord Stranford is an imported 
bull and ig one of the finest specimens of the 
breed in this country, having 61 pmzes to his 
credit. It is rare indeed to find a bull of any 
breed nine years old retaining such a sym- 
metrical form and lines all in keeping with 
the highest promise of dairy excellence. 





Money in Sheep Raising. 


JOHN NEWLAND, INDIANA. 





An Ohio subscriber calls my attention to 
what he considers a mistake 


in my article 


fF 








STRANFORD 2187 


and a source of constant loss to all near him. 


Weight of 78 sheep 5190 lbs at 2 $103.80 
Cost of 70 bu corn at 35c, 24.50 
Cost of corn and sheep, 128.30 
Sale of 84 sheep wt 6020 lbs at 2c, $120.40 
“so OS 6 eee a, 52.50 

Sale of 4 to butcher, 8.5 
se ** 345 1b wool at 9c, 31.05 
Total value of sheep and wool, $212.45 
Cost of corn and sheep, 128.30 
$84.15 


Average weight of fleece of 74 head, 4.49 Ibs. 
To the orginal 78 sheep must be added 35 
lambs, making 113. Of these 25 were sold for 
3c, four went to butcher and 84 remained. 





Scientific Cow Feeding. 


H. L. PARK, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Since milk contains 87 % of water and only 
13 % of solids, it stands to reason that the 
cows must have a large quantity of water and 
should get this often. If a cow gives two 
cans of milk a day and is watered twice a 
day, she will have to drink about nine gallons 
at each watering, which wiil so fill her stom- 
ach that she cannot digest food properly. 
Many farmers claim that cows will not give 
two cans during the winter, and this is in 
many cases due to the fact that they do not 
get sufficient water. In my barn water is 
kept by the cows all the time,so that they can 
drink whenever they want to, and as a result 
they take water 20 times a day instead of two. 

If succulent food is given, the amount of 
water required is not so great. In January of 
this year, I milked seven cows. The table 
shows the food given and its cost. 











50 Ibs ensilage . @$ 3 per ton 7 
5 hungarian hay - sks * 
5 ‘* clover @ 14 2s 
8 ‘** milled feed es.“ ©“ fh 
3 ‘* gluten meal a ‘sks : 
2 ‘** vilmeal es 47¢ 
The daily cost per cow was 244c. The total 
cost then for the month was $7.59. The cows 


gave during the month 376 cans of milk, or an 
average of 534 canseach. The cost of the 
feed was a little over l4c per can of 8} quarts. 
I am aware that the above is greater than the 
standard ration but find that if I feed less | 
get less milk. The grain was fed dry on the 
ensilage. In this ration it will be seen that 
I have left out any grain feed that is heating, 
as for example, corn, as it is likely to induce 
garget. 

Since the middle of April I have not 
ensilage and was obliged to use hay and 
grain instead. I have fed 19 cows and one 
bull the following, daily: 


had 


450 Ibs mixed clover hay @ 7. 50 per ton $2.81 
70 ‘* feed @ 16.00 56 
a oat feed @ 15.00 ose 53 
50 ** gluten meal @ 16.50 ee S| 
35“ oilmeal @ 21.50 ean 


For the 20 animals the feed cost $4.68 daily. 
Two of the cows were dry, so milk was ob- 
tained from only 17. From May 8 to 15 they 
gave 201 cans of milk, or an average of 28 7-10 
cans per day, the feed for which cost 16 3-10c 
per can. The cows had no pasture. 

The cows are natives and grades of all 
kinds, such as are sold in the Jocal markets 
every week. I am keepinga record ot the 
milk produced by each cow,so that 1 shall soon 
be able to weed out the poorones. In the 
above statement I have not charged anything 
for taking care of the cows, nor have I given 
any credit for the manure. 





A Cast-Off Oil or Varnish Can makes an ex- 
cellent milking stool. It has a flexible seat 
and its hight can be regulated by standing 
on end or placing on side. Itcan be left any- 
where in the milking yard during a shower 
and will not get soaked full of water. Besides 
this, the hired man cannot use it as a _ club to 
abuse the cow, should she kick ‘him acioss 
the vard.—[W. H., Litchfield Co, Ct. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval ‘Alpha’? and Baby’ Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50. to $800. 


Save $10 per cow 4 for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0,, 


aa ja) Fa Can 74 Cortlandt Street, 
Ago. NEW YORK. 











Improved U. S. Separator 
Saved $30 a Month. 


Being compelled 
to take our milk to 
a creamery for 18 
days, it was demon- 
strated that our Im- 
proved U. S. Sepa- 
rator was making 
$30 a month more 
than the creamery 
could, reckoning 
butter at creamery 
prices in both cases. 

Although our milk 
jwas 5.4 per cent. 
= ’ butter fat, as tested 
at the c creamery, it took 21 Ibs. of it to 
make a pound of butter, while at home it 
took only 17 Ibs. GARDNER & BLY, 

Ashville, N. Y., April 8, 1897. 


Our Catalogues are free. 
Prices from. $75.00 up. 
Agents wanted where we have none. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vermont, 






















Swine Husbandry. 





SwinE HusBanpry. A 
for the breeding, rearing and 
swine, with suggestions as to the prevention 
and treatinent of their diseases, by F. D. Co- 
burn, secretary of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture. A new, revised and enlarged 
edition; illustrated, 310 pp, 12mo, cloth, price 
$1.75; Orange Judd Company, New York. 

Swive Husbandry is a work which from the 
date of its first publication has had no suc- 
cessful competitor and has maintained, as it 
still maintains, its place at home and abroad 
as a Standard authority upon the subject 
wiich it treats. In fact, itis the only work 
devoted to what its author terms hogs and hog 
raising, aS distinguished from pigs in the 
sense that they are regarded in the Atlantic 
coast states and Great Britain. The work was 
prepared strictly from an American stand- 
point and especially for those who live in the 
great corn and swine producing regions of the 
United States. While its author has ali his 
life been identified with the agricultural and 
live stock husbandry of the regions men- 
tioned, his extensive experieuce as a breeder 
has enabled him to give in this work the best 
information and experience obtainabie and 
of value to hog raisers everywhere. 

After chapters showing the magnitude and 
importance of the swine industry of the com- 
mercial world, the work takes up all the 
standard breeds in detail and treats concisely 
of their origin and history. This is followed 
by numerous chapters on their breeding, 
feeding, management, fattening, slaughter- 
ing, curing and preserving, covering the 
many details of the business from mating to 
marketing: from pen to pickling. To these 
are also added many interesting facts bearing 
on the causes, symptoms, prevention and cure 
ot the various diseases with which swine are 
afflicted, based upon the studies and experi- 
ences of our most skilful veterinarians and 
breeders who have had the largest opportu- 
nity to study the subject. 


practical wanual 
management of 


TT 
Three Points About Ensilage. 
J. C. EARLY, VIRGINIA. 





One of the easiest and cheapest ways to pre- 
vent ensilage spreading the silo 1s to get a lot 
of poles or scantling, three or four inches in 
diameter, and bore two 14-inch holes near 
both ends and at right angles, then drive 
oak pegs 12 inches long through the hoies, 
so the pegs will project an equal distance 
out each side. Have the poles a little shorter 
than the width of silo, and place them in the 
silage as cut, and when most needed. 

The best silo foor is made by putting the 
blocks sunk two feet in the 
ground, or stone pillars (not solid walls), 
having them high enough to raise the sills 
some inches off the ground. Then fill up for 
three or four inches above the sills with 
stone, and on top of the stone two inches of 
dry clay pounded hard and smooth, letting 
the clay be a little higher near the sills. Fix- 
ed in this way quite a stream of water can 
run under and off without affecting the silo or 
contents. 

About distance for planting ensilage corn. 
Last year I planted the usual distance for 
grain and some much closer for ensilage. To 
my surprise I found the yield avout equal in 


sills on oak 


each case, with the very decided advantage 
that on that planted the usual distance the 
blades were very large and grew to the 


ground, while on the corn planted close for 
ensilage the blades below the ear were dried 
up, and mostly blown off. AJso there is 
many times as much corn on the wide plant- 
ed. The land is very rich in both lots. 


The Good Demand for ‘Stock Cattle. 


Farmers evidently hi ive faith in feeding cat- 
tle and continue to buy with considerable 
freedom, both in western and eastern mar- 
kets. The abundance of old corn carried over 
from the last two crops, together with the 
enormous acreage and the probability that the 
97 yield will also prove liberal, forces farm- 
ers to consider the advisability of converting 
much of the surplus crops into beef. This 
prospect of plentiful supplies another fall is 
accompanied by present excellent pasturage 
everywhere and farmers are putting many Cat- 





LIVE 


STOCK 





tle onto grass, preparatory to autumn and win- 
ter feed lots. Competition among buyers of 
stock cattle has lately carried prices to a rela- 
tively high level, particularly in the west, 
many steers being sent to the country which 
cost $4 25 to 4 50 per 100 lbs or better. 

During the past two or three weeks current 
high rates have resulted iu possibly less ur- 
gent buying, especially as the class of cattle 
generally wanted have shown some scarcity 
at Chicago. Further east general activity has 
prevailed, Buffalo getting a good many thrif- 
ty young steers from Canada suitable for this 
class of trade. Native beef cattle have been 
marketed so freely throughout the middle and 
eastern states this spring that there is an ap- 
parent scarcity of finished steers now. With 
pasturage this year very good, our farmers are 
naturally disposed to pick up a good many 
stock cattle. The Canadian cattle coming 
across the border are, as a rule, mostly well- 
bred yearlings and two-year-olds, and feeders 
in the west that have had these, in many in- 
stances prefer them to natives, as they seem 
to take on flesh quickly and thrive well in 
every way. Present prices on Canadian stock 
cattle at the Buffalo stock yards are $3 90@ 
4 20, according to weight. Fair to gocd lots, 
averaging 500@600 lbs. 3 95@4 05, with slight- 
ly heavier, up to 700 lbs, 4 10@4 20; calves 
and yearlings averaging 350@450 lbs, 4@4 15 
as to quality. 

incident 


Real Worth in Sand Vetch. 





Last spring I sowed a small plot of bare 
sand, without fertilizer, to sand vetch, in 
an experimental way. It lived through the 
summer remarkably well considering how 
hot and dry it was. It wintered well and 
June 1 stood 4 ft high when straightened. If 
it proves a good fodder plant it is a farmer’s 
friend.—[{S. Burdge, New Jersey. 

Sand or winter vetch is a leguminous 
plant, hardy throughout the United States. 
It is even ricber in albuminoids than clover; 
it should, however, be cut before the stems 
are too woody. Like crimson clover, it may 
be sown in August or September, and will 
winter without trouble. For forage, it should 
be seeded with wheat or rye, which serves 
to hold it up; if sown alone it is apt to 
spread over the ground, and thus waste in 
harvesting. It 1s well adapted for dry and 
sandy soils, and furnishes a fodder quite as 
early as crimson clover. It is an excellent 
green forage, either for soiling or pasturage, 
though if weather is suitable it can be made 
into excellent hay.—{ Director E. B. Voorhees, 
New Jersey Exp Sta. 





Poultry Notes, 





African and Wild Geese Wanted.—Why do 
not breeders of African geese and wild Cana- 
da geese advertise stock and eggs for hatching 
in American Agriculturist. We get numerous 
inquiries for such stock. 


Liver Disease of Turkeys.—0.M.S.: This trou- 
ble ay be caused by indigestion. If neglected, 


it may extend to enlargement of the liver. 
When this stage has been reached but iittle 
can be done for the fowls. Give a grain of 


calomel every day. 


Reviving Chilled Chickens. en chickens 


in a warm basket near the fire may revive 
them in some cases, but if they are given a 
hot bath, results will be much more satisfac- 


tory. Have the water so hot that you can just 
keep your hand init. Keep the chickens in 
until they become quite active, then dry them 
and put them in flannel; keep them in a warm 
place three or four hours and in the majority 
of cases they will come out all mght.—[G. A. 
R., New York. 


Change the Feed.—S. A.: Lack of control of 
the legs and tinal death of the hens is caused 
by getting too much solid or- hearty food. 
Give more oats and less corn in the summer. 





Encouraging Export Business— Positive prog- 


extending the sale of Ameri- 
can butter abroad and help is being derived 
from the adoption to some extent of the 
square package known as the Australian box, 
instead of the regulation tub. Within the past 
few days a sale has been made of 2000 boxes 
at 144c, the goods to be delivered this month 


ress is noted in 
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The butter is made 


on direct export account. 
especially for this order, will be salted light- 
ly, and free from high coloring. Its reception 
in the foreigu markets will be awaited with 
interest. 





Impure Blood 


Thousands of cures of Scrof ula 


scrofula sores, boils, pim- 

ples, eruptions, salt rheum, and other mani- 
festations of impure blood, prove the great 
merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a blood puri- 
fier. The blood is the life; jt feeds the 
nerves and all the bodily organs; therefore 
it must be rich, pure, and nourishing. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes it so, and in this 
way it cures disease and builds up the 
health. No other medicine has such a rec- 
ord of cures, for no other possesses the cura- 
tive powers peculiar to 


Hood’s parilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1; 
six for $5. C.1I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 





Sarsa- 





are purely Me ogra reli- 
able, beneficial. 25c. 


Canadian Feeding Cattle 


Can be bought cheaper at Buffalo than at 
any other point. We make a specialty 
of selecting and shipping them to farm- 
ers at lowest figures. Write us for 
prices and par:iculars. 





EIRICK BROTHERS, 


Live Stock Commission, - - East Buffalo, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED (886. 


AREY’S 


worse CEMENT ROOFING 
FLEXIBLE 
Especially suitable tor Farm Uses. Flexi 
ble, light weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, ‘and is 
better andc heap- 
er than shingles, 





tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 





saw and hammer. 

Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send for free desc riptive catalogue samples | & prices. 
REY MFG. 


THE PHILIP CA 
25 Wayme Avenue, - - Lockland, Ohio. 





LET US SUPPLY YOU WITH YOUR.... 


Jae VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


We grow a full line of all the desirable varieties. We 
offer Tomato, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery and Sweet 
Potato plants at 25 cents per 100; $1.25 per 1,000. For 
prices on large quantities, please apply to 


R. VINCENT, JR., & SON, White Marsh, Md. 


Mention American Agriculturist when you write. 


So The Way To Spray isto useenes N° 
NOVELTY FORCE 
ano SPRAY PUMPS 


: Plenty of force and little labor 
LY required, Neat, compact, light 

and economical. We deliver 
sample for only ®1.50. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Cabbage, Celery and Cauliflower Plants 


1,000; Caulitiower, $4.00; 











For sale. Cabbage, 75@#1.25 per 
Celery, $1.25@2.00, 
Cc. E. KELLEY, Newark, N. Y. 
CELERY PLANTS Standard varieties, low rates on 
large quantities. Write for our 
uotations on quantitic sand varieties desired. Address 
JOH HN FRASER, Salem, Wash. Co., N. Y. 
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Teachers, parents or children are invited to 
send us their views, inquiries, etc, about the 
‘*natural’’ education which has been partly 
illnstrated and briefly deseribed in our is- 
sues of May 8, 15, 29 and June 5. 

- ———_— 

Windmills are admitted into Venezuela free 
of duty since June 1. There is quite a little 
‘*boom’’ starting in that country in the use 
of wind engines for agricultural and irriga- 
tion purposes. American makers of these 
goods should and doubtless will make the 


most of this golden opportunity. 
—_—— 


Workers at the experiment stations 
ricultural colleges look forward wita 
to the coming annual convention of 


and ag- 
pleasure 
their as- 


sociation at Minneapolis, July 13. We are 
pleased that the committee on nomenclature 
is trying to get the stations to use the same 
word to express the same meaning. If this 
com mittee’s duties were enlarged to embrace 
instruction in plain United States language 


and proper editing of bulletins and reports, it 
would do still a better job for all interested. 
Some of these publications are still way be- 
yond even the intelligent farmer. 
a 

Surprising ignorance was displayed in the 
United States senate during the discussion 
last week that resulted in a duty of 20 per 
cent on imported cotton by a vote of 42 to 19. 
Those who opposed it said the present im- 
portation was infinitesimal compared to our 
export of cotton. The truth is that imports 
of long staple Egyptian cotton have increased 
seven fold in afew years, and now equal about 
one-half of the domestic production of long 
staple and Sea Island cotton. The grower 
of this specialty is therefore as muclr entitled 
to **protection’’ as is the wool grower, or the 
manufacturer of woolens or cottons. 


— — 
= The protests of the public, and especially 
of the farmers, against the senate finance 


committee’s sugar schedule, have been heed- 
ed. Ata caucus of republican senators last 
week, the Dingley schedule was substituted 
for the committee’s coimplicated sngar trust 
favoritism. The main change was increasing 
the Dingley rate of $1.87) per 100 lbs on re- 
fined sugar to $1.95. The former rate allowed 
2-16ths of a cent per lb special protection to 
refiners, the latter rate is a tritie over 3-16th, 
while the finance committee’s bill afforded 
from 4-16ths to 7-16ths of a cent per lb to the 
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trust. The jc differentialis enough, and we 
believe it will yet be secured. We see little 
excuse for discounting one-tenth of the specif- 
ic duties on sugar below 87° test. On the 
contrary, a slight increase on raws is neces- 
sary, so as to stand at lic ® tb on 90° test— 
the grade produced in our domestic cane sug- 
ar and beet sugar mills—instead of the Ding- 
ley rate of 1.45. The senate bill’s proviso for 
countervailing duties to offset foreign export 
bounties is preferable to that in the Dingley 
sugar schedule. If the latter stands, strike 
out the concluding clause that credits the 
offset duty with the tax paid on beets, cane 
or sugar in the export-bounty-paying country ; 
unless this is done, great frauds may be work- 
ed. The reasons for abrogating the Hawaiian 
treaty are stronger than ever. 


Currency Commission 
Farmers 





The and the 





Now that the tariff question is approaching 
settlement, there is evident a disposition in 
congress to adjourn after authorizing a com- 
mission onthe currency. No one can serious- 
ly object to an impartial study and report 
upon the currency proper, as distinguished 
from the standards of value. 

President McKinley will tind it diffieult to 
appoint gentlemen on the commission who 
will be satisfactory to the country at large. 
There are plenty of representative bankers 
and business men to select from, but few if 
any of them recognize the peculiar conditions 
and needs of our farmers in this iatter. 
Still less do such men sympathize with the 
farmers. But it might as well be understood 
right here and now that it is the interest of 
the farmers and rural population that must 
tirst receive attention in currency or banking 
reform. If the bankers think they can en- 
force any little scheme to monopolize the cur- 
rency for their own benefit, instead of for the 
benefit of the whole people, they will find 
their labor lost. 

We confess to a strong liking for the Scotch 
system of branch banks. In that country it 
has done wonders. In Canada, it enables the 
bank with branches among the surplus-saving 
people of the older east to accommodate the 
energetic west by establishing western 
branches. Thns the rate of interest varies 
only lor2 percent between east and west 
Canada, compared to a difference of 4 to 8 
per cent in the United States. 

Besides banks of discount, our rural com- 
munities need attractive and convenient 
means of saving and investing large or small 
sums. 

Above all, a better system of land credit is 
needed. Loans onimproved farms are to-day, 
as has been the case for years,one of the safest 
investments, but except where money is com- 
paratively abundant, there is needless delay, 
red tape and expense between borrower and 
lender, and often it is practically impossible 
for the two to get together. 

Cities and towns are already well equipped 
with banks and currency. It is the needs of 
tie country districts that must be mainly con- 
sidered in this connection. And this is trne 
irrespective of a silver, gold or bimetalic 
standard of vaiue. 

————— 

The inheritance tax law passed 
linois legislature in 1895 has been declared 
constitutional dy the state Supreme court. 
Although the law is almost two years old, no 
revenue has been derived from it from the 
fact that it seemed to be no one’s business to 
insist upon payment of this tax. The court 
decision, however, makes it incumbent upon 
all assessors and collectors to enforce this law. 
This case, which was made as a_ test, will be 
taken to the United States supreme court but 
the decision of the Illinois supreme court will 
undoubtedly be affirmed. The main features 
of the law are that heirs are divided into two 
classes. The first, containing the husband, 
wife, brother, sister, adopted children, and 
husband of the daughter, pays a tax of one 
per cent upon bequests, if the total value of 
the estate is greater than $20,000. The 
ond class, consisting of uncle, aunt, niece, 
nephew or lineal descendant, pays a tax of 
two per cent on $2000 or over. Another prom- 
inent feature, and one to which the chief ob- 


by the II- 


sec- 











jection is made, is of a differing rate applied to 
property not comingSunder the above classes. 
On estates of $10,000 or less, three per cent 
is imposed, on those of $10,000 or less than 
$20,000, four per cent; those amounting to or 
over $50,000, five per cent. All bequests of 
$500 or less are exexnpt. Inheritance laws of 
this character have been in force in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina and some other states, while they 
have been held invalid in New MHamp- 
shire and Ohio. The principle, however, is a 
correct one and the Illinois law, which will 
bring $1,000,000 of taxes into the state treas- 
ury, isin every way legitimate. The value 
of property which it affects in Cook county 


alone runs into the millions. 
——— 


Many an honest penny is being turnec by 
farmers or their wives by taking summer 
boarders from the city. It is estimated that 
the farmers in the single state of New Hamp- 
shire, for instance, receive vver a million 
dollars each summer from this source. The 
amount paid in some other states is still larg- 
er,especially in New York and Pennsylvania. 
This estimate does not include the regular 
summer resort business, but only the farmers 


and small boarding houses on farms. It is a 
business well worth catering to. The pay is 


fair, in some cases very good, and these board- 
ers furnish a far more profitable home market 
for fresh fruits, vegetables and dairy produce 
than to ship such stuff to the almost always 
crowded city markets. Farmers’ families who 
have iiiade the largest success in this line are 
those who not only have everything neat and 
wholesome about the homestead, with perfect 
drainage and sanitary arrangements, but wlio 
take pains to furnish fresh from their own 
farin and garden, the rich cream and milk, 
butter and cheese, fruits and vegetables that 
city folks so long for. These farmers have 
everything of this kind first-class, and serve 
it in a fresh and attractive style, even better 
than it can be obtained in the most expensive 


and best kept city market. But while thus 
keeping up things nicely, the family that 
has great success with summer boarders 


avoids the error of trying to make the home- 
stead ‘‘citified.’’ They realize that their 
city boarders want farm life and the appear- 
ance and flavor of the country, rather than 
tarred walks, stiff fences and otLer things 
common to city life. 





Arsenite of Soda for Spraying. 
Cc. C. ABBE, NEW YORK. 


This compound is used instead of paris 
green in some parts of the state for spraying. 
Canker worm has been completely destroyed 
by it when paris green was only partially ef- 
fective. To prepare this, dissolve the arsenic 
by boiling with carbonate of soda. This in- 
sures a complete solution, which can be kept 
ready to make a spraying compound when 
wanted. To make material for 800 gal of 
spraying mixture, heat 2 lbs of white arsenic 
with 8 lbs of sal soda (crystals of carbonate 
of soda—washing soda—found in every gro- 


cery and drug shop) and 2 gal of water. Boil 
these materials in any iron pot not used for 
other purposes for 15 minutes, or until the 


arsenic dissolves, leaving only a muddy sedi- 
ment. Putthe solution intua’Z gal jug and 
label ‘‘ Poison—stock material for spraying.’’ 

The spraying mixture can be prepared any 
time and in the quantity needed by slaking 
2 lbs of lime, adding 40 gal of water and 
pouring into this one pint of the stock ar- 
senic solution. Mix by stirring thoroughly 
and the spraying mixture is ready for use. 
The arsenic in 40 gal is equal to 4 oz of paris 


green. The cost for 800 gal of spraying mix- 
ture is 2 lbs white arsenic 25c, 8 Ibs sal soda 


25c, 40 lbs lime 20c, total 70c. Cost per bbl 3}c. 

The advantages of this method are that it is 
very cheap and the materials can be found in 
any village. The stock material (arsenite of 
soda) is easily prepared and can be kept in 
that form for any length of time, ready for 
waking a spraying solution with lime water. 
The arsenite of lime in the quantity required 
for spraying will not burn the leaves or in- 
jure the trees. It will be uniform in quality 
and not vary in strength, as paris green often 
does. It makes a milky-colored spray and 
the color on the leaves will show. 









Keystone-State Peach Growing. 


[From First Page. | 
ally forms a dense head, while a 
usually spreading and loose, which insures a 
better coloring and ripening of the fruit. The 
low spreading head will yield the finest fruit, 
other things being equal, and will require no 
pruning except such as an individual tree 
should receive to maintain its balance and 
symmetry and to conform it to the open vase 
form of top. Trees forked at two and a half 
or three feet are by some orchardists pruned 
to keep the heads and fruit low by cutting off 
two to four feet of all strong growths of the 
previous season, the pruning being donein 
early spring, involving no little labor. On 
rich soils, which stimulate excessive produc- 
tion of wood, more pruning can be profitably 
done than on poor or typical peach soils, but 
never should the small laterals which bear 
the fruit buds be cut away until they are 
dead. 

Thinning is a very important operation 
which is greatly neglected and yet no peach 
grower has failed to see the difference in the 
fruit of a tree yielding a moderate crop and 
that of one overladen with fruit. By thin- 
ning the fruit on a tree that promises an ex- 
cessive crop, the following advantages are 
gained: The tree may form fruit buds fora 
good crop the following year. The limbs will 
not require propping or break under a storm. 
The fruit will be large, highly colored and 
finely flavored and command the best prices in 
the market. 

This work is performed early in July, or, 
more properly expressed, just after the ‘‘ June 
drop.’’ The peaches are then about the size 
of hickory nuts and all that remain on the 
trees after the June drop are likely to be car- 
ried to maturity. If they hang thickly, care- 
ful workmen are sent into the orchard with 
stepladders, and by means of the thumb break 
out all superfluous fruits, so that the remain- 
ing fruits will stand about four inches apart. 
The past season was a favorable one for ob- 
serving the effects of thinning. Several large 
orchards were thinned and the ground under 
the trees was strewn with shriveled peaches. 
The most gratifying effects resulted, both as to 
quality of the fruit and the profit derived from 
the crop. 

Thinning is beneficial 
mediate crop of fruit, but also in preserving 
the health and vigor of thetree. It is well 
known that if a tree has borne a tremendous 
crop, little can be expected of it the following 
year. The peach grower will make the finest 
profits when his neighbors have no fruit and 
by providing for the future while carefully 
earing for the present day, he is likely to 
command such a condition of things. 


low top is 


not only to the im- 





Prospects for the Coming Ginseng S ason. 
WILLIAM EISENHAUER, NEW YORK. 

It is yet rather early to make any predic- 
tions in regard to the future developments of 
the ginseng market, but it is not out of place 
to make the dealere and shippers in the coun- 
try at least acquainted with my views. Asis 
generally known, the demand for ginseng 
continued very active during the summer 
and fall months, with steadily advancing 
prices; but unfavorable advices from the 
Chinese markets caused a reaction during the 
latter part of the year, and quotations on the 
various giades had to be lowered 15 to 20 %. 
It must furthermore be borne in mind that the 
fluctuations in the value of silver have always 
a direct influence on the price of ginseng, and 
the present low value of the former is alone 
sufficient to depress the quotations on the 
latter about 25c per lb. 

Still, it is my opinion that unless some thin 
unforeseen should happen, we are going to 
see again a fairly good demand far ginseng 
during the approaching season, especially as 
the stock of this article which has been car- 
ried over in China is reported rather limited. 
But nevertheless it would seem advisable for 
the interests of the dealers, that they do not 
hoid their collections on speculation, but sell 
their root whenever they can ata reasonable 
profit, thereby taking no undue chances in 
case unfavorable news should be received 





SPECIAL CROPS 


from China later on, which would naturally 


depress the market quite materially. 





Extension of Castor Bean Growing. 





The growing of castor beans as a money 
crop continues a subject of some interest and 
inquiry outside the few states where the cul- 
tivation is now successfully followed. At 
present the entire commercial crop is found 
in three states, Illinois, Missouri and Kansas, 





CASTOR OIL BEAN. 


The fruit magnified 14 times and the seed 


magnified 2} times. 


but soil and climate are unquestionably fa- 
vorable ina more extended area. The im- 
portant thing to be determined is whether the 
acreage annually devoted to castor beans 
could be very largely increased and still per- 
mit the product to sell at remunerative prices. 
Castor beans are grown exclusively for their 
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oil, which is consumed very largely in the 
mechanic arts and in medicine. Substantial- 
ly, all the castor beans grown in this country 
are sold to what is popularly known as the 
castor oil trust, and in fact, a few extensive 
crushers, located mostly at St Louis. The 
output of American castor oil 1s insufficient 
to meet the trade requirements, and consider- 
able quantities are annually imported, as are 
also the beans. Castor oil pays a duty of 35c 
per gal. In 1896 imports were 22,888 gals, in 
*95 nearly 30,000 gals, in ’92 and ’93 next to 
nothing, but a dozen years ago 14,000 yvals,this 
coming largely from India. Casto1 beans pay 
a duty of 25c and the rate in the bill before 
congress is the same per bu of 50 ibs. In 
1896, we imported 146,000 bu castor beans 
which were given an impurt value of 80c per 
ba. 

With fair annual imports the crushers are 
not wholly dependent upon home production, 
and any very general increase in the domes- 
tic crop would probably result in a lowering 
of prices. In fact, one of the leading manufac- 
turers of castor oil, and consequently one of 
the largest buyers of American castor beans, 
writes us that in his opinion the crop could 
not be doubled and find a prontable market. 
Yet where commercially grown, taking one 
year with another, farmers are favorably dis- 
posed toward castor beans,+as shown in a 
recent article in our columns, considering the 
crop beneficial to the soil rather than other- 
wise, and this year are apparently slightly in- 





















Harvester and Binder. 


strong claims. That’s because 


chine you want will cost you more than the other kind, for 
|it is worth more; that’s all — there’s no other reason — and in the end you'll be 


Machines are so constructed that strong claims for them are justified. The ma- 
glad you paid the difference, because there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


I thought that it was probably like the announce- 
ments of many other makers of harvesting machinery 
—big blow and little show; but I’m ready to surren- 
der; go ahead, gentlemen, you’re all right; I bought 
one of your binders last season and it is equal to any 
claim you ever made for it.” 

This is the condensed essence of what Mr. Thomas 
Carney, of Washington Court House, Ohio, has to 
say about the McCormick Right Hand Open Elevator 
The claims made for McCormick Machines are 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, 


The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and ‘ 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper, for sale everywhere. 





e simple reason that 

















~ HALLOCK’S success 


[Patent applied for.] 






Sent on 
trial: to 
be return- 
ed at our 
expense if 
not satis- 
factory. 


“Gilt Edge’ Potato Harvester. 


AT LAST ; just wiat the po- 


tato growers have long wished for ; a 


LOW PRICED DIGGER, 


that will do work equal to a man with 
a fork. 
‘Success Gilt Edge’’ for you ; if he 
will not, write us at once, 


DY. Hallock & Son, York, Pa. 


Be sure and mention this paper and give your Co. 


Insist on your dealer getting 


Box 808. 
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creasing their acreage. One year with an- 
other, farmers realize 90c@$1 per bu for cas- 
tur beans or occasionaliy as low as 80c. 

From 45 to 47 % of the weight of the bean is 
vil, which is obtained by expression. The 
seeds are first cleaned, then placed in an iron 
vessel and submitted to a gentle heat, when 
they are placed under the action of a screw 
press which liberates a whitish oily liquid, 
which is then mixed with water and boiled 
some time, impurities being skimmed off as 
they rise to the surface. A second pressing 
yields an inferior oil used for lubricating 
wagons, machinery, etc. The castor bean is 
a native of India, is largely used in Persia, 
furnishing an illuminating oil, and in China 
as a condiment. In Florida and other warm 
countries, the castor bean is a perennial, 
growing to a hight of 15 to 30 ft, and as large 
as aman’s body. In colder climates it is an 
annual, and flourishing, as it dves in latitude 
35 to 40. should do well in Kentucky and oth- 
er parts of the middle south as well as farther 
west. The bean thrives in sandy soil. The 
seeds germinate with difficulty owing to their 
thick coat, hence nearly boiling water should 
be poured over them before sowing, according 
to Botanist Gilbert 8S. Hicks, U S dept of agr, 
the seeds remaining in this for about 24 hours. 
The plantis very susceptible to frosts, and 
the cutworm is also at times another obstacle 
to its growth and cultivation. The crop is 
grown very much as corn or beans and in 
very similar soil. The yield varies greatly, 
often 10 to 12 bu (of 46 lbs) per acre, frequent- 
ly up to 15 to 20, while in the southern states 
even more could be secured under favorable 
conditions. The pomace is considered valua- 
ble for fertilizing purposes. 


— 


Cranberries Sure of a Duty. 





Prospects are now highly favorable for a 
tariff on foreign cranberries affording consid- 
erable protection to our own growers in Jersey, 
Cape Cod and Wisconsin. The finance com- 
mittee of the senate last week agreed ona 
duty of 25 % ad valorem, and what is much 
more important this has been indorsed by the 
full senate. This satisfactory condition is the 
result of the efficient work of Secretary A. J. 
Rider of the American cranberry growers’ 
ass’n, together with the secretary of the Wis- 
consin ass’n, aided by Congressman Gardner 
of N J. When the ways and means commuit- 
tee of the house of representatives began 
work on the original bill, cranberries received 
no attention,a memorial on the subject having 
evidently miscarried. After much correspond- 
ence by mail and wire the supporters of an 
adequate duty on cranberries finally prevaii- 
ed upon the committee, which determined on 
a duty of lc per qt on all edible berries, this 
passing the house. Upon reaching the senate 
the clause concerning berries was struck out, 
unmindful that it included cranberries. Sec- 
retary Rider at once consulted with Senator 
Sewell and finally, together with other promi- 
nent Jersey and Cape Cod growers, interview- 
ed a member of senators, and as a result of 
these efforts the 25 % duty has been finally 
adopted. 


A Little More Support to Ccrn. 





For the first time in weeks positive support 
to the corn market has appeared with increas- 
ed speculative buying. This must be attri- 
buted chiefly to the reports of rather unsatis- 
factory conditions throughout important por- 
tions of the corn belt. The weather has been 
by no means entirely favorable to the best 
growth of corn, this applying to a number of 
states where the crop 1s mostimportant. Tem- 
peratures have been abnormally low, rainfall 
unevenly distributed, and replanting 
sary in many sections. In some parts of the 
northwest belated frosts have cut the corn, 
this also doing more or less damage. The 
middle of June, therefore, finds this crop in 
less promising condition, taking the eountry 
at large, than was expected. The question 
naturally confronts the trade, will the yield 
next fall prove anything like that of the past 
two years? 

Speculative buying has been’ spasmodic, 
however, as reserves of old corn are still very 
large, and receipts at Chicago and other pri- 


neces- 


mary points liberal, and the fact by no means 
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established that the coming crop will prove 
materially damaged by reason of the rather 
unfavorable weather conditions in early June. 
The disposition on the part of country hold- 
ers to seli corn has been less pronounced, yet 
the movement from first hands is liberal, and 
so with the distribution in regular trade 
channels on both home and foreign account. 
European markets have exhibited more or 
less strength, and there is a fair demand in 
the west for shipment to the seaboard, both 
Gulf and Atlantic ports. Our exports con- 
tinue phenomenally large and gratifying in 
the extreme. During the five months frum 
Jan 1 to June 3, according to Bradstreet’s, ex- 
ports of corn from U S were 90,860,000 bu, the 
largest for any corresponding period on rec- 
ord. The exports for the same five months a 
year ago were 49, in 95 18, in ’9 304, in ’93 
18 millions. Rail and lake freights continue 
very low, water rate Chicago to Buffalo being 
only 1ke per bu, ocean freight, N Y to Liverpool 
down to 34c per bu, with the rate to continental 


ports relatively low. Considering the sur- 
roundings, corn at present prices does not 
seem high and may be wo1th much morg 


money before the next crop matures. 





Trouble Brewing in the Grape Union—dAs 
might have been reasonably expected, a gocd 
many people who recently joined the Chau- 
tauqua and Erie grape shippers’ union are up 
in arms against the liberal manner in which 
salaries have been voted to various members. 
There are tive of these officers at $1000 each, 
and three at $800,and it 1s very generally con- 
tended that in view of the great uncertainty 
as to prices the coming season, these generous 
appropriations are going too far. A commu- 
nication in the Grape Belt’ says: ‘‘ Had it been 
known at the outset that so much money 
would have been voted, and this only the be- 
ginning of a small army of employes to be 
paid, it wonld have been impossible to get 25 
% of the grape belt into a union.’’ 

Southwestern Ohio Fruit Growers, represent- 
ing a number of leading counties, report pros. 
pects for a scant half crop of apples. Mont- 
gomery Co hort soc met early this month at 
the home of N. Ohmer, a leading fruit grower, 
to celebrate its 30th anniversary. At this 
meeting there were large delegations trom 
Warren, Greene, Clark, and Miami county so- 
cieties, and all reported a short crop of apples, 
pears and cherries. This part of the state 
promises a fair crop of plums, but no 
peaches, as buds were frozen last winter. 
Cane fruits in abundance and plenty of grapes 
in prospect. The cause of short crop of tree 
fruits is attributed to too much rain and frost 
when the trees were blossoming abundantly. 





Poor Management was the alleged cause of 
the failure of the large co-operative movement 
known as the farmers’ exchange, of Wichita, 
Kansas. Itis reported the stockholders have 
been assessed 100 % on their holdings in order 
to pay all debts, and as they aie solvent, the 
effort will be a costly one. The failure of this 
individual concern is no argument against the 
principle involved. Rather, it means that 
co-operation must be conducted along proper 
lines, the management vested in a few capable 
persons or a responsible board, and freed 
from the meddlesomeness of individual mem- 
bers o1 politicians who only destroy its effi- 
ciency. 

Keeping Out Foreign Fruit Pests —A large im- 
portation of apples from Tasmania was recently 
destroyed in San Fiancisco” by the entomolo- 
gist of the state board of horticulture. They 
were found infested with the larva of some 


pest new to the U S, which burrowed imme- 
diately below the skin of the fruit, leaving 
channels all over the surface. Many of the 


apples had commenced to rot along the line 
of these channels. It was evidently a danger- 
ous pest and was well stopped from entrance. 
Samples of the fruit and larve were sent to 
Prof Howard of the department of agriculture 
at Washington for identification. 

The Greenville Apple.—This variety, former- 
ly Downing’s Winter Maiden Blush, is having 
acrop this year in western Ohio.—[E. M. 
Buechly, Darke Co, O. 
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Renovating Poor Grass Land, 
PROF C. O. FLAGG, RHODE ISLAND. 





A larger amount of fertility is always gain- 
ed by sowing sume leguminous crop such as 
soja beans, cowpeas, Cauada peas, or some 
of the clovers, rather than by sowing such 
catch crops as buckwheat, rye, turnips, rape 
or similar plants, because all leguminous 
plants are able to obtain their supply of nitro- 
gen in large part from the free nitrogen of the 
atmosphere. A point also which every farmer 
considers is the expense of seed and cost of 
seeding for a catch crop to be plowed under. 
Cowpeas and soja beans can be obtained from 
New York or southern seed dealers fur $1 or 
more per bushel. Canada peas can be obtain- 
ed from large groceries, oftentimes at less ex- 
pense than from the regular seed dealers, but 
by the barrel cost from 85c per bu upward, 
and about two bushels per acre are required 
if sown broadcast. These large seeds should 
be planted rather deeply, to resist the effects 
of dry weather. When put in with a seed 
drill or plowed in three or four inches deep, 
they are covered more uniformly and a better 
stand,is secured with less loss of seed than 
where simply harrowed in, as it is quite diffi- 


cult to thoroughly cover large round seeds 
like peas or beans by harrowing. 
Crimson clover may be sown at this time 


and will make a good growth for plowing un- 
der in time to seed to grass in September. 
A bout 20 lbs per acre is sufficient. It is quot- 
ed by the single pound at lic, but by the hun- 
dred pounds at 6}c, and possibly may be 
bought for less. Sown on a well prepared 
seed bed it can be sufticiently covered by 
harrowing with a smoothing harrow, or 
often with a heavy brush harrow. 

As Canada peas are somewhat liable to 
mildew in hot moist weather or suffer badly 
from dry weather, I am inclined to think that 





taking into consideration the cost of the 

seed and convenience of seeding, crimson 

clover will be the most desirable to use for 

green manuring in this vase. 

What Bang’s Work Teaches About 
Tuberculosis. 





[Dr L. Pearson of the Pa live stock sanitary 
board, who has close!y followed Bang’s work 
in Denmark, read a paper upon this subject 
at the recent meeting «f the Keystone veteri- 
nary association, from which we quote be- 
low such parts as throw more light on these 
results as expressed in Bang’s own words pub- 
lished in our columns last year. | 

In testing more than 53,000 cattle it was 
found that 38.5 per cent of them were tubercu- 
lous to a greater or less degree. The germs of 
tuberculosis are not omnipresent, because many 
herds are entirely free of all traces of this dis- 
ease, and in some of these healthy herds the 
cows were large producers of the best class. 

The longer the disease exists in a herd the 
greater is its prevalence, leading to the belief, 
which is substantiated by other observations 
and experiments, that long-continued con- 
tact is necessary for the extensive prevalence 
of tuberculosis in the herd, and the longer 
such contact has existed the mote extensive 
will be the spread of the malady. That some 
herds remain healthy, notwithstanding the 
fact that they have been exhibited at cattle 
shows and in public places where they must 
inevitably have been exposed to the germs 
of tuberculosis for a short time, indicates that 
such exposure is not always dangerous. The 
infection in many herds has been traced to 
the introduction of a single diseased animal. 

Tuberculvusis is rarely inherited and in all 
but the most exceptional instances the calves 
of tuberculous cows are sound when they are 
born, and if removed from contact with tuber- 
culous animals and fed on milk from sound 
cows or milk that has been heated to 18& de- 
grees F, they will remain free from tubercu- 
losis. 

The prevailing opinion as to the accuracy 
of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent is amply 
sustained, and it is established that the use of 
tuberculin furnishes by far the most accurate 
means uf detecting tuberculosis and permit- 
ting the inspector to separate the healthy and 











diseased cattle. The degree of reaction does 
not indicate the extent to which an animal is 
diseased. After an experience extending over 
53,000 cases, Lang is of the opinion that tuber- 
culin is not injurious to healthy animals and 
that it cannot injure tuberculous animals, ex- 
cepting by causing the disease to advance 
more rapidly and that ‘‘such an acute devei- 
opment of tuberculosis as a result of tubercu- 
lin injection is to be feared only exceptional- 
ly and then in case ot advanced tuberculosis.’ 

Most important of all, Bang has shown that 
by the use of tuberculin and measures based 
upon its use, it is quite possible to eradicate 
tuberculosis in herds. This he has demon- 
strated on such a large scale in so many in- 
stances that there can be no doubt about it. 
Moreover, he has shown that by the employ- 
ment of the Danish system the suppression of 
tuberculosis can be accomplished at compara- 
tively small expense and that the measures 
inaugurated in Denmark are constantly grow- 
ing in popularity among live stock owners. 
This method is as follows: 

It consists in the retention of the animals 
that have reacted to tuberculin, and their con- 


tinned use for breeding, for milk production 
and for the shambles. It has been found that 
under certain precautions all of these can 


be done safely and the saving is so great that 
a more radical method would under the cir- 
cumstances be unjustifiable; but it must be 
observed that the tuberculous cattle are kept 
alive only in perfect isolation from healthy 
cattle. They are cared for separately and 
when possible have separate attendants. They 
are kept in separate buildings or in distant 
and completely separuted sections of a common 


barn. ‘Their calves are removed the day after 
they are born and are brought up on milk 


that has been heated to a point that will in- 
sure the destruction of the tubercle bacillus. 
Their milk is used for the manufacture of but- 
ter (principaily for export to England) but 
only after it has been heated to 185 degrees F 
In this way healthy herds are being develop- 
ed from tuberculous ones and as the tubercu- 
lous cattle die or are killed for beef, the react- 
ing division of the herd becomes smaller and 
smaller until finally it has disappeared, and 
in this way tuberculosis is being allowed to 
die a natural death. 


A Valuable New Radish. 


The lists of good, early radishes are already 


so large that all but experts may find it difti- 
cult to make a suitable selection. French 
Breakfast, Eariy Scarlet Turnip, Scarlet 





Olive-Shaped and others have long been gen- 
eral favorites, but the new Henderson’s Rose 
Turnip radish—a life-like illustration of which 
is shown herewith—is second to none in bean- 
ty as well as quality and earliness. It hasa 
small, compact top and a miniature root, re- 
quires only 23 days to mature and remains in 
good condition for ten days. Its beautiful 
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rosy pink color renders 
when bunched. 


it very attractive 


—_—_—_—EE 
Seeding Grass in Fodder Corn. 
E. R. TOOLE, 1 VERMONT 
The winter of 1896-’97 was a severe one for 
meadows, and especially the newly seeded 


fields. The ground was frozen deeply, and 
some of the time bare and partly covered 
with ice. The young clover is largely killed 
while on older meadows the grass is more or 
less injured. Some of the fields will have to 
be plowed and either sown with grain or 
planted with fodder corn. 

Instead of planting the land to corn this 
year and seeding to grass, along with a grain 
crop next spring, it might be better to try 
the following plan, which is being successful- 
ly followed in-many cases. Plant to fodder 
corn in the usual way and just betore the last 
cultivation sow on the grass seed. Of course 
the land should be properly fertilized, either 
with manure or phosphate, and level cultiva- 
tion practiced. All of this work can be very 
well done with the implement known as the 
weeder. By using this thoroughly the soil can 
be made clean and mellow. Sow the grass 
seed previous to using this implement the last 
time. 


When harvesting the corn crop take care 
to cut as low as possible, so that the stubble 


will not be 
chine. 

Some may think that seeding in this way 
would not be successful, but experience proves 
that itis. A neighbor last year seeded five 
acres in this manner with good results. I 
have seen fields where a portion was seeded 
to grass with fodder corn the year before and 
the remainder with oats. The part with the 
corn is almost always decidedly aliead of the 
other, as it does not winterkill. Where the 
oats were sown, the seeding is poor and un- 
even. Why there should be such a difference, 
1t might be difficult to determine, but such 
are the facts in the case. 

Another advantage in following 
wherever desirable, is that the corn crop 
properly cared for will be better, and leave 
the land in a desirable condition for satisfac- 
tory crop of hay. I have plowed 2% acres, 
successfully seeded last year, but badly win- 
terkilled, and will try the plan outlined here. 


$$ —___— 


in the way of the mowing ma- 


this plan 


Blue Grass for Wet Land.---H. A. §S., Char- 
lotte: The native home of blue grass is 
rich, well drained land. It does not thrive 
inswamps. The only way the low grounds 


you speak of can be treated successfully so that 
blue grass will flourish is to thoroughly drain 
or put in grain crops of some kind fora year 
or tio until the wild grass is killed out. 
Then seed to blue grass, but if hay is desired, 
it is not advisable to use this grass, for al- 
though quite a heavy crop, rich in nutrients, is 
obtained, stock do not consider it palatable 
and will not eat it readily. The grass is pri- 
marily a pasture grass and should not be used 
for hay. When once seeded on the right kind 
of soil, it takes hold very readily and spreads 
rapidly, forming a heavy tough sod, crowding 
out almost any other kind of grass. It is not 
difficult, however, to kill should the field be 
wanted for grain crops. The best tame grass 
to sow on this wet spot, provided it cannot be 
drained, is red top. It will take hold readily 
but the hay is not of so high a class as timo- 
thy and some of the other tame grasses. 





Legal Replies. 


x. ¥., Ohio: 3 - sells B an acre of his 
farm some 40 rods from the highway, and B 


has no way out without becoming a trespasser, 
he gets a right of way over A’s land to the 
highway by implication.—X. Y. Z., NY: A 
woman glies leaving no will and leaving a 
husband and child and some property. The 
husband takes one-third of the personal prop- 


erty and the use of all the real estate for his 
life. Therefore he takes the rent of such real 
estate for his life.—N Y: In N Ya will 
need be attested by only two witnesses and 


that is the rule in most states. In some states 
three witnesses are required.—D., NY: A 
pasturer of cattle has a lien on the cattle for 
his charges, but he loses his lien by deliver- 
ing the cattle to the owner. If the owner 
takes the cattle without the pasturer’s permis- 
sion, the lier still subsists. 
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The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


THE SouTHERN TOBACCO MARKET has_ been 
anything but buoyant. Offerings from Jan 1 
to June 1 were slightly below the average of 
recent years, as were stocks on hand June 1. 
The market has been crowded by large quan- 
tities of low grade and inferior leaf with the 
result of very low prices. By holding low 
grades and the American Tobacco Co being 
the chief buyers many have turned to a more 
diversified form of agriculture. The acreage 
this year will probably not be much re se 
ed over that of last and it is very likely 
very considerable decrease may be made. 
some sections, worms are already very 
structive. 

New Yorx—Some sales of old leaf were 
made during early June in the Onondaga sec- 
tior at 8 to 10c. There is a good demand for 
old crops, far beyond the supply, which are 
held at 8 to 124c. Some os | lots of ‘96 are 
unsold, but the market for ’96 leaf is not ac- 
tive. Plants have grown slowly and are fully 
two weeks bebind those of last year and set- 
ting is very late. 

Kentucky—Tobacco planting backward. 
Seasons have all been so light that only a lit- 
tle tobacco has been set and a large per cent 
of that planted has died. Much complaint of 
cutworms iv the Hopkinsville section, some 
farmers reporting their crops almost entirely 
destroyed by them; grasshoppers are also 
eating it considerably. With so many difti- 
culties it will be almost impossible for a full 
crop to be planted. 


"he 
de- 


Patrons of Husbandry ° 


NEW YORK. 
Nicholville and Ft Jackson granges held a 
union picnic at Ft Jackson June 11. Chil- 





dren’s day exercises were the features of the 
morning hour and an address by A. W. Litch- 
wood of Allegany Co constituted the after- 


noon program. 

Delaware Co Pomona grange met with Delhi 
grange June 7-8 with a good representation 
from every grange in the county. The pro- 
gram was carried out in detail, each member 
being present to respond, which made this 
session the most interesting since the organi- 
zation of the Pomona. The question box was 
used in taking up spare time. It brought out 
many thoughts of interest. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Oriental grange at Mill City Falls is in a 
flourishing condition. This grange is not as 
old as the name would imply, but was organ- 
ized nearly 25 years ago at the time the grange 
was first instituted and so many organiza- 
tions were established and is remarkable as 
the only grange in this section that remained 
steadfast when all other granges became dor- 
mant. The return of ex-Sheriff Knapp and 
his energetic wife has added much to the 
prosperity of the grange since the expiration 
of his term of service in Wyoming Co and 
his removal to his farm. They were instrn- 
mental in the organization of a grange at 
Tunkhannock. Wyoming Co is ahead of 
Lackawanna in grange work, and the agri- 
culture of the farmers is more progressive. 





Free to Our Readers.—The New Cure for Kid- 
ney and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


As stated in our last issue, the new botanic- 
al discovery, Alkavis, is proving a wonder- 
ful curative in all diseases caused by urie acid 
in the blood or disordered action of the kid- 
neys and urinary organs. The New York 
World publishes the remarkable case of Rev 
A.C. Darling, minister of the gospel at 
North Constantia, N Y, cured by Alkavis, 
when, as he says himself, he had lost faith in 
man and medicine, and was preparing him- 
self for certain death. Similar testimony to 
this wonderful new remedy comes from oth- 
ers, including many ladies suffering from dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. The Church 
Kidney Cure Co of 418 Fourth avenue, New 
York, who so far are its only importers, are 
so anxious to prove its value that for the sake 


of introduction they will send a free treat- 
ment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every 
reader of American Agriculturist who is a 


sufferer from any form of kidney or bladder 
—— Bright’s disease, rheumatism, drop- 

, gravel, pain in back, female complaints 
or ; cae afflictions due to improper action of 
the kidneys or urinary organs. We advise 
all sufferers to send their names and address 
to the company, and receive the Alkavis free. 
To prove its wonderful curative powers, it is 
sent to you entirely free. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no meets. Send 
for Circular. »Low prices for car load ! 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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NEW YORK. 

Berlin, Rensselaer Co, June 15—Many fields 
of corn have had to be replanted on account 
of wet weather. Grass is looking well and 
promises a good crop. Frank Vars has sow- 
ed 10 acres of corn for ensilage. Dwight Tan- 
ner has some fine Poland-China hogs. The 
Berlin cheese factory is doing a good busi- 
ness in charge of R. H. Satterlee, who has 
managed it for a number of years. 

Candor, Tioga Co, June 16—The weather 
has been cold and wet and consequently most 
farmers are late with their crops. Grass is 
looking well where the seeding caught. Old 
potatoes are worth 35c at the car. During the 
bot weather the milk stations separate part of 
their milk and ship the cream and sell the 
skimmilk for 5c a can. Perlee Herrick, a 
farmer near here, takes all the skimmiik 
that they can’t sell and is feeding about 80 
hogs. Fruit trees look bare, compared with 
last year’s. 


Chautauqua Co O—At Kiantone, corn is a 
poor stand, but clover was never better. Kye 
is heading out well. William Townsend re- 
cently bought the two Foster farms, aggregat- 
ing 2950 acres, for $5500. He has planted 40 
acres of corn. A 214 acre farm, one of the 
best in the county, is unoccupied and another 
of 80 acres is without a tenant.——At Char- 
lotte Center, many fields of grain were dam- 
aged by too much rain. Fruit was uninjured 
by the late May frosts. Pears and small 
fruits will make heavy crops. Pustures are 
in tine conditioa and cattle are doing well. 
Many farmers are raising peas, corn and 
beans for the Cherry Creek canning factory. 


Chenango Co oO—At Afton, the corn acreage 
is about the same as last year. The potato 
acreage is slightly reduced. Oats look well 
and the acreage is 25 % larger than last year. 
Old meadows are in bad shape.——At New 
Berlin, all crops with the exception of millet, 
are in. Caterpillars are playing havoc with 
apple trees. The community has_ suffered a 
great loss in the death of Almon J. Sage, one 
of the brightest young men in town. The 
good roads question is arousing much inter- 
est. Best butter is lfc and milk 44c per 40-qt 
can. Edward Williams buys calves to fatten 
instead of seliing his milk. A number are 
plowing up pastures for fodder corn. Late 
frosts did little damage. Andrew Taylor has 
seven acres of the finest potatoes in this vi- 
cinity. Hay promises well. The milk flow 
is the best for years. 

Dutchess Co gq—At Chestnut Ridge, tent 
caterpillars are unusually numerous. Apples 
will be a fair crop, Greenings leading. Army 
worms have been reported. Old meadows are 
thin, but new seeded pieces are looking fine. 
A. H. Moore has a fine herd of dairy cows. 
For five years he has sent his milk to the 
same firm in New York and has never had a 
can returned.——At Beekman, there was a 
frost June 1, but little damage resulted. Many 
farmers have had to replant corn. Clover is 
a tine stand in newly seeded fields, but old 
meadows will not yield half a erop. An 
unusually large acreage of potatoes. Rye and 
wheat promise well. Some farmers are not 
keeping the usual number of cows. 


Greenwich, Washington Co, June 16—Much 
damage has been done by heavy rains. Many 
have had to replant corn and potatoes. Crops 
are aking a slow growth. Potatoes have 
advanced to $1 per bbl. Edmund Wait has 
put up a windinill. 

Knox, Albany Co, June 15—The acreage of 
buckwheat is large. Oats on high land look 
tine. but on low land have been too wet. Rye 
is in splendid condition. Those who held 
lambs until this month are getting good 
prices. 

Madison Co o—At the New Woodstock stetion 
about 20 cans of milk are received daily, 
while 30,000 lbs go to the factory. J. W. Coo- 
ley of New Woodstock has one of the finest 
herds of Holsteins in the county. In one day 
he got 1124 lbs of milk from 29 cows, seven of 
which were two years old.——At Hamilton, 
corn has rotted. Grass is a big crop, but hops 
look poor. Potatoes are good. 


Otsego, Otsego Co, June 16—Grain is doing 
nicely. Grass was improved by the heavy 
rains of June 8-9. Old meadows were badly 
winter-kiiled. Gilbert Bowen had a horse 
injured recently by a barbed wire fence. 
Planting of corn delayed by the continued 
damp weather. Karly planted corn is rotting 
and much of it will be replanted. Tent ca- 
terpillars are numerous. Many ofthe farm- 
ers are spraying the nests with kerusene oil. 
Hops are backward. Continued low prices 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


do not encourage growers to cultivate their 
yards as well as usual. Stores pay 10c per 
doz for eggs. F. S. Graves, a representative 
of American Agriculturist, is making a thor- 
ough canvass of this township. The Agricul- 
turist has many friends here and its sub- 
scription list is increasing. 

Saratoga Co O—At Stillwater, low lands are 


too full of water to work. The usual acreage 
of crops has been put in. The outlook for 
corn is poor. Red clover is the finest for 
years. The hay crop will be heavy. Mr 
Mathers is building a barn on the site of the 
one destroyed by fire.——At Bacon Hill, farm- 
ers are discouraged by the excessive rains. In 
May the Saratoga creamery made 10,000 lbs of 
butter and sold at 16c. Many have not finish- 
ed corn planting.——At Rexford Flats, some 
corn must be replanted. Tent caterpillars 
have done great damage. Rye is unusually 
good and winter wheat promises to be early. 
Many old meadows are thin and weedy. Ap- 
ples promise well, and peaches, pears and all 
smnall fruits will be exceptionally heavy. A 
few early lambs have been sold at $4 each. 
George Schouber is getting 25c per Ib for 
broilers. 


Smithfield, Fayette Co, June 14—Potatves 
looking well. Prospects for a crop of corn 
very pvor. Recent rains have made the 
ground very hard. The 17-year locusts have 
appeared in immense numbers. Dairy prod- 
ucts very low in price. 

Scotia, June 16—The rains of late have been 
pumerous and heavy and oats and corn are 
badiy washed. Some fields have been re- 
planted. Rye is unusually tall and promises 
to be a large crop. Hay will be rather light. 
Potatoes are doing well. A large amount of 
fodder corn and unmllet is being sown. On ac- 
count of the excellent pasturage, there is a 
good tlow of milk. Butter is 15c, eggs 12c. 
Calves are plenty and low. 

Schoharie Co G —At Sharon Springs, farmers 
have been much delayed by rain. Grass 1s 
looking well, but hops have been retarded. 
Hops 5c per lb, oats 25c per bu. potatoes 20c, 
butter 14c per 1b.——At Sloansviile, about the 
usual acreage of corn has been put in, but it is 
very late. Many have planted turnips in their 
corn. Tiffany & Son last year raised 2500 bu 
in that way. The buckwheat acreage has 
been decreased. Tent caterpillars have been 
very numerous, but have been held in check. 
Pears and plums will be heavy. Henry Suther- 
land has leased his farms to Orin Petteys. 
There is some excellent land for sugar beets 
in the town. Rye looks well, especially the 
pee owned by William Lathers and Emmet 

Gordon. The latter is a practical young farm- 
erand is making many improvements.——At 
Cobieskill, the season is the best for years. 
Rye straw will be very long and a heavy crop. 
Milk has dropped to 44c per 40-qt can. Hops 
are looking fair, but prices are down. 


Westchester Co Q—At Somers, grass, oats 
and potatoes look well, but corn is making a 
slow growth. Milk checks for May were 60c 
per can. Dealers return surplus and charge 
itas sour. Edgar Wright was thrown from 
his carriage and killed recently. A week 
later Thomas Jones was thrown and seriously 
injured.—At Bedford, the hay crop will be 
heavy and pastures are in excellent condition. 
Potatues look well, but bugs are numerous. 
Rye and wheat will be heavy, but corn isa 
poor stand. Oats need warm weather and 
sunshine. Apples will be scarce. Some peach 
orchards are loaded and others have none. 
Plums will be a heavy crop. Considerable old 
hay changing hands at $15. Old potatoes 
scarce and in good demand. So little milk 
sent to New York that the railroad company 
has stopped leaving a car. April milk brought 
70c to 1 per 40-qt can. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Prospect Plains, Middlesex Co, June 15— 
Wheat and rye promise excellent crops 
although on account of heavy rains much 
wheat is down, and as a rule fallen wheat 
rarely fills well. Grass promises well. Some 
clover has been cut. Corn is backward owing 
to the continued cold weather. It came up 
badly. Potatoes look tine, though many 
patches have had gaps in them where the 
seed rotted. Bugs have not been troublesome 
and can be easily kept down by paris green. 
Some farmers have made use of the furmula 
given in The Agriculturist of June 5. Rose 
bugs are plenty and are attacking peaches 
and other fruits. Strawberries have been 
very fine and plenty. Charles Pullen of 
Manalapan grows the finest in this section. 
The interest in milk continues, and prices 
paid by the creamery at Cranbury are satis- 
factory to farmers. Many keep Jersey and 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has. during the year. som 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class. to yo 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely jow rate of five cents 4 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK, 


The address must be Counted as part of Lhe advertise 

ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word 
Yash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must ve received Thursday to guarantee inser 
tion in issue - the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty certs 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set tn 
peari type. no large dispiay type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Supscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will provea pa 
Ing Investineni. 

Adaress 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














YINETEEN TIMES STOKE. POGIS—A. J. C._C. Stock by 

Comely’s Matilda Rioter and Combination, by Brown Bessie’ 

Prince. No catalogue. Write for what you want. S. E. NIV IN, 
Landenberg, Pa. 





OPS—For Beer, Yeast, Medicine—On receipt 25 cents will ma 
package sufficient to make eight gallons of beer or yeast fora 
year. HOP PACKING CO., Eaton, N. 





EGISTERED Duroc Jerse, Pigs and Fine Bred St. Bernard 
Pups for sale, Write J. H. FARRINGTON, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 





JOR SAJ.E—An pagers. Registered. Percheron Stal! 
GEO. OSBURNE, Hamilton, Madison Co., New York 

ee gee cows AND CALVES, “gheap. JACOB J 
DE FOREST, Duanesburg, N 











Guernsey grades. A. I. Richardson of James- 
burg has Holsteins and has cows that give 32 
qts daily. His cattle show what thorough 
and systematic teodine will do. He retails 
his milk at Jamesburg. Those who were 
wise enough to lhuld their potatoes are sell- 
ing for 70c per bu. Eggs are in demand at 
12c per doz. Some buyers predict new rye 
will bring only 30c, wheat 70c and corn 32c. 
Rye straw is below $10 now, and old hay is 
7to 12. A gravel road will be built from 
Jamesburg to Englishtown at once, the con- 
tract having been let. It will employ many 
men and teams. J. E. Stults is building a a 
new dwelling house at this place and at Un 
ion Valley. Charles Joslin is building a store 
and dwelling attached. Cows bring good 
prices and are in good demand. Horses are 
low with but little demand. George E 
Gordon reports selling about 500 head the 
past year. 

Chatham, Morris Co, June 16—The excessive 
rains of late retarded farmers somewhat, but 
the loss of time is fully made up by the 
growt hof grass. Corn is very backward. 
Oats and winter grain are looking fine. Ber- 
ries of all kinds will be good, aithough rust 
is affecting raspberries to some extent. 
Thomas Vincent has cut his rye green for 
straw and has sold it for $20 per ton in the 
field. Farmers are rushing the last of the °96 
crop of hay to market to make room for the 
new crop, which will be far above the aver- 
age. 

Fairmount, Hunterdon Co, June 16—Farm- 
ers are through planting corn and are now 
busy with peach trees. Everything is look- 
ing fine. Oats have started well and corn is 
looking fine. Cherries are scarce and the 
apple crop will be light, but plums and apri- 
cots are plenty and of good size. The peach 
crop is looking fine and itis said that Hunter- 
don Co will have the best cropin New Jersey. 
Strawberries are plenty. Potatoes are worth 
40c per bu. Peach baskets are worth $30 per 
1000. Wheat and rye look well and the hay 
crop will be the best for years. William H. 
Lauce recently lost two valuable horses. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Suffolk Co, June 16—Grain is 


in fine condition. Strawberries are abundant, 
but peaches ate almost a failure. On one row 
of potato plants a man found an average of 15 
bugs to a plant. Peas failed to come up in 
agarden and the owner iuvestigated. He 
found a run almost straight under where they 
were planted and a little beyond the end of 
the row a hole with almost a pint of peas 
stowed away in it. It was not done by a mole. 
A gentleman in New York about to sail for 
Liverpool ordered five hundred violet plants 
of Charles E. Price. When received in Liv- 
erpool they were rotten, having been kept in 
tbe vessel’s hold. Mr Price was requested 
to make the loss good by sending another lot 
to go by the Lucania which sailed June 5. 
They were at the wharf the morning of the 
4th, ‘put the Lucania refused tc take them, say- 
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ing there was no room Mr Price will proba- 
bly again be hauled over the coals when he is 
not at fault. J. Otis Smith of Comac finds 
ready sale for his choice butter. Nowhere 
does the rye crop look better than in Bohe- 
mia, a thrifty village north of Sayville. The 
women attend to the farming as a rule, while 
the men work in cigar factories there. The 
difference in the farming results here and 
in villages where men attend to it is strong- 
ly 1n favor of Bohemia and the women. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co, June 15—Al- 
though there has been much cold, wet weath- 
er it has not injured crops with the exception 
of corn. In the last of April there wus good 
weather for seeding to oats and about the 
usual quantity was sown. They are looking 
very fine now. Crops in Wyoming valley, 
which is generally considered to be from 
one totwo weeks earlier than here, look- 
ed hardly as well as in this vicinity. The 
most noticeable thing is the entire absence 
of wheat where a few years ago there were 
many large fields. The large well of Lithia 
water found on East mountain near here is 
creating quite a stir. It is said that the 
company has been offered 3c per gal for the en- 
tire output which is about 1000. bbls per day. 
There is talk of building a large sanitarium 
near by. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Byfield, June 9—The hay crop now seems 
assured, but the constant rains and cold 
have kilied a good deal of the more delicate 
garden stuff. Strawberries are looking fairly 
well. This is an important crop in this sec- 
tion. More Indian corn is planted than has 
been the custom in the past. Pears are set- 
ing well, but apples will he scarce. Milk is 
more than plenty and new milch cows were 
never so cheap. A few lots of Russet apples 
are being sold at very good prices. 


Coventry, June 9—Grass and potatoes 
strong and promising. Onions bid fair fora 
good crop. Apples have set well for an off 
year. Corn and beans are retarded by rains. 
Crimson clover wherever sown last fall en- 
dured the winter well and is blooming treely 
on a number of farms. 

nina 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


New York, June 15—Business is very mod- 
erate at this point and the movement is 
small. No one seems inclined to buy hops 
or do any trading until the crop prospects are 
more settled. All interest centers in the 
growing districts. An experienced hop grow- 
er who has been making atour of Otsego Co 
reports as follows: ‘‘With few exceptions 
yards are being neglected. Very many will 
use no twine. Old yards are very weak with 
many ruined hills. he season to date has 
been too cold and wet for the development of 
the vine and the very best yards, under good 
cultivation, are not up to the average of pre- 
ceding years. The hop louse or aphis is not 
doing any damage as yet. They are only 
found in the warmest and most sheltered hop 
yards as yet, but the leaves of the plum trees 
in all parts of the county are covered with the 
pests and it is only a question of time when 
their flight to the yards will commence.’’ The 
situation appears similar in other counties 
except that in Albany Co the lice are more 
numerous than for several years. The foreign 
markets show no material change, a few sales 
being made at about tormer prices. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 


June9 Junell June 14 
N Y state crop ‘9%, choice, 9@10 9@10 9@10 

sa " “ “ prime. 73484 74(@81z 73¢@814 
o « “ “low tomed, 5@7 5@7 5@7 
Pacific crop, ’%, choice, 10%@12 10%@12 10%@12 
“ « © prime, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
o “ “ low to med, 8 8 6@8 
Old olds, 3@6 3@6 
German, ete, ’% crop, 18@26 18@26 18@26 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 


as follows: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 
end’g last Septl last 
96 


Junes year year 
D’mestic ree’pts, b’l’s, 798 648 91,510 138,566 
Exports to Europe, — 337 48,969 71.877 
Imp’ts from Europe, = 6 6,109 4,915 


A letter from an Otsego Cu hop grower to the 
Otsego Farmer says: I see the annual spring 
outcry of the hop dealers has begun again. 
Just as soon as the hops begin to show out of 
the ground, the dealers begin to talk that 
there is going to be a big crop this year. It 
was just so a year ago when there was a light 
crop. It shows how foolish the dealers’ pre- 
dictions were, but still they have started the 
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same cry this year again, before haif of the 
vines are tied up. Now mark the result. Al- 
ready from almost every section comes the re- 
port of poor yards, a great many missing 
hills, a great many hills with weak, pale, 
spindling vines, and a good many poor yards 
being plowed up. The great outery madea 
little while ago that there was a large increase 
being set out turns out that those having old, 


worn-out yards have set a new one this 
spring. with a view of taking up the old ones 
next fall, and as everyune knows, unless 


there is some setting out done every spring, 
the yards in eight or ten years would be al- 
most all run out. The natural loss by dead 
hills will average 10 to 15 %. 

CoBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, June 12— 
Hops look fairly well, but prices are very low. 
George Ehret of New York has a large store- 
house here. The freight on one lot of western 
hops received lately was over $500. Ship- 
ments this week were: G. A. Lavie 110 bales, 
C. France 9 bales, F. M. Karkar 30 bales. 


BukEL, Montgomery Co, N Y, June 12—In 
this district there are 285 bales of hops in 
growers’ hands and not to exceed 1100 in the 
county, which produces about 4500 bales. A 


few have been bought the past week, some 63 
bales at about 4c. The growing crop is very 
uneven, with some fine yards and some old 
showing weak hills. One buyer states that 
the N Y state crop will fall considerably short 
of last year’s. No lice have yet been seen on 
the vines, but the green fly is here and the 
currant bushes are very lousy. 

WORCESTER, Otsego Co, N Y, June 11— 
There is no improvement in price of hops in 
this section, but there is more inquiry by deal- 
ers. Growers are confident of a severe attack 
of the hop aphis this season and the few yet 
holding 1896 crop are not anxious to market 
their holding at present prices. The appear- 
ance of the growing crop in this county is far 
below the average at this season. Lice are 
found in many yards. A few weeks more 
will tell the story. If there is no change in 
the market New York state will produce the 
lightest crop in years. 





Dealing in Hop Futures—I believe it an es- 
tablished fact that dealers put up the price on 
hops last November in order that they could 
make contracts with the brewers, and ever 
since have been bearing the market. The 
difference between the lower prices now and 
the nigh prices of November goes into their 
pockets. Is this fair? Dealing in futures will 
ruin the farmers—tbe brewers and hop grow- 
ers are too far apart. They remind me of 
three neighbors; the middle man goes to une 
and says Neighbor A told me _ so and so: this 
in turn makes B angry, then he reports to A 
what B says, and soon. To-day the dealers 
are going through the country teiling growers 
the brewers will boycott York state hops. 
The brewers know better thanthis. They tell 
the growers how to grow and pick hops, the 
best use of fertilizers, and then go to them 
with the offer of 4c for the product.—/[G. C. 
B., Montgomery Co, N Y 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, cattle are receiving about the 
usual attention, arrivals about 150 cars this 
week, and market substantially steady. 
While good to extra native steers are quotable 
at $4 50@5, or possibly a shade more, few ap- 
pear which possess the quality to secure out- 
side quotations. Butcher weigbts in about 
the recent favorand milch cows and springers 
steady with oniy a moderate demand. A fair 
business all the time in stock cattle, including 
Canadian feeders, which are selling around 4 
P 100 ibs, a littie above and below. Hogs ac- 
tive Monday of this week, when 100 double 
decks arrived, and about ali classes of buyers 
represented. Choice pigs and Yorkers 3 60@ 
3 65, common heavy hogs 3 50@3 65. Sheep 
offerings more than ample, the market exhib- 
iting considerable dullness at the opening of 
this week, when 30 cars arrived. Fine year- 
lings quotable at 4 75@4 90, with fair to good 
4 25@4 50. Spring lambs 4 25@6; good butcher 
weight sheep 4 15@4 30; choive wethers 4 50. 
Attractive veal calves 6 25@6 50. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, June 14—Sales of cheese 
here this week are large, or rather the pur- 
chases of buyers are large, inasmuch as they 
include considerable stock bought in the 
country the latter part of the week based 
upon tu-day’s prices. That is why the transac- 
tions make such a big showing, even exceed- 
ing those of two years ago. The cheese sold 
was all May stock, but there are still four or 
five days of that month’s make left on the 
shelves. The cool, wet weather of the past 
week has kept grass growing well; and that, 
with a few cows added tothe dairies, that 
have come in late, keeps the flow up nearly or 
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quite to the flush. It does not look as if 
there would be much shrinkage this month. 

Transactions are as follows: Large color- 
ed, 3190 bxs at 7Zc, 5037 at 8c; large white, 680 
at 8c; small white, 27 at 78c, 443 at 7}, 360 at 
7%; small colored, 585 at 7gc, 898 at 7}c, 110 at 
Tic; consigned 200. Total, 11,525 bxs, against 
10,700 one year ago and 11,3519 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were 1890 bxs large 
at 8c, 1862 sinall at 7}c, 1260 do at Tic, 475 do 
at 7?c. ‘Total 5487 bxs. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the demand is possibly some- 
what better, now that warmer weather is at 
hand, but prices continue low, with offerings 
more than ample. The exchange price remains 
ljc P qt, the surplus 96c P van of 40 qts. 

teceipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending June 14 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 29,710 1,739 468 
N Y Central, 14,359 i 51 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,804 1,4” -— 
West Shore, 12,073 393 381 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,106 106 62 
NY & Putnam, 1,878 _ —_— 
New Haven & H, 9,119 41 — 
Del, Lack & West, 31,336 541 _ 
Long Island, 631 a a 
N J Central, 2,172 39 = 
Lehigh Valley, 2,750 16 — 
H R T Co, 5,870 244 — 
Other sources, 4,200 — a 
Total receipts, 153,008 4,721 962 
Daily av this week, 21.858 674 137 
Daily av last week, 21,493 743 117 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 gts over the 
N Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates named were as fol- 
lows: 

June 6 May 30 May 23 May9 May 2 Apr 


Hammonds, 43 42 38 38 36 144 
Millwood, 133 124 115 119 116 403 
Kitchawan, 24 20 20 20 20 101 


Croton Lake, 24 46 42 44 45 288 
Yorktown, 303 295 292 265 §244 1145 
Amawalk, 146 129 114 141 127 489 
West Somers, 82 92 53 53 47 211 
Baldwin Place, 231 192 217 191 175 843 
Mahopac Falls, 364 394 371 363 3431426 
Mahopac Mines, 148 161 16€ 152 143 639 





Lake Mahopac, 79 77 79 81 79 377 
Crofts, 97 75 96 92 83 394 
Carmel, 122 102 108 109 102 292 
brewster, 11 11 12 2 ll 48 

Total, 1207 1760 1717 ~~ 1571 1631 6900 


Also 850 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 35 
cases from Amawalk. 

Farmers at Buell, Montgomery Co, N Y, are 
selling milk to the Sharon Springs creamery 
at lic P qt. 

Producers supplying the Boston milk trade 
are obliged to face a heavy surplus. During 
May out of 1,105,000 cans (83 qts each) re- 
ceived in that city only 760,000 cans were sold 
as whole milk. In other words, 31 % of the 
total supply was converted into butter, etc, 
and for this farmers were obliged to accept a 
very low price. 
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“I had been 
in very poor 
health for 2 
years, Says 
Mr. N. Laz- 
elier, of Romeo, Mich., 
“the result of LaGrippe. 
Had faint, smothering, 
dizzy spells; dull pain 
in head, and stomach 
was also deranged. Dr. 
Miles’ Heart Cure and 
Nervine cured me.” 
Write for Free Book 


on heart and nerves. Druggists guar- 
antee first bottle will benefit. 
Dr. [Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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FRUIT PACKAGE kinds. 
“18° BEEKEEPERS’ Supplies 


Order your supplies now, before the 
busy season catches you. Price List 
free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., Berliz Heights, Erie Co.,Ohio 
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THE GRAiN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLKSALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 








-—Wheat— -—Corn— -——Oats— 

Cash or spot 1806 1897 «61896 1897 861896 

Chicago, S6l, .254, 27%, .18 17% 

New York, 63, .204 22 221, 

Boston, - - 331g 28 261, 
Toledo, t.80 19 185, 
St Louis, + .82 171g «17? 





ily 20 


Minneapolis, .7 tly — : " 

S Francisco, *1.40 *1.173 *1.10  *.914441.20 -*.874y 

London, 84 72 351, 40 = ane 
*pPCental. Other prices P bu. + No 2 red. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
July, oor, 245, -18! 
Sept, 6454 L25Yg 18l, 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA, 
Last week Previous week 
22). S86.000 24,150,000 
16,621,000 14.000,000 
9,756,000 9,429,000 


One y'’raco 
49,480,000 
9.436.000 

Vats, 8,438,000 
At Chicago, wheat continues to show evi- 

dences of a rather firm undertone. During the 

past week advances have been frequent, and 
while not fully maintained, support has been 
considerable with the bears not particularly 
aggressive. The most potent influences are 
crop conditions and the movement of old 
wheat. Our own report, made public some 
days ago, pointed to generally good prospects 
at the opening of this month, while the gov- 
ernment bulletin, issued subsequently, failed 
to take cognizance of the full acreage, and 
hinted at the rather lower conditions in the 
spring wheat territory. The opinion is gen- 
eral that everything now points to a_ fairly 
good wheat crop, although there is still am- 
ple time for changed conditions before the 
harvest is completed. So far as reserves of 
old wheat are concerned, these show a steady 
diminution: the visible supply, now approxi- 
mating 22,000,000 bu, appears small compared 
with one, two and three years ago, and it 
will be some time yet before public stocks 
begin to pile up. These facts are recognized 
abroad and foreign buying 1s restricted in 
character, our exports of wheat and flour be- 
ing moderate but net large. Foreign’ pros- 
pects are without important change, the trade 


Wheat, bu, 
Corn, 


watching the French crop, and unable to de- 
termine the extent of damage there, where 
the weather has tinally changed for the bet- 


ter. 

Corn has been doing rather better with a 
firmer feeling developed and buying more gen- 
eral. The lowa state report making the con- 
dition the lowest for June for the last ten 
years was quite a factor at one time. As 
shown in another coluinn of American Agri- 
culturist, the situation of the growing crop is 
not the best, generally speaking. Buying 
support is not persistent, however, owing to 
the general belief that the acreage in corn is 
enormous, and it is by no means assured that 
the damage is of consequence. July has kept 
close to 25sec P bu, September at one time last 
week worked up to 2c, but subsequently re- 
acted somewhat. The cash demand is fair on 
hoth home and foreign account with transac- 
tions on a basis of about 244¢ for No 2 in 
store. 

The oats market continues in a rut with 
an undertone of moderate firmness. The crop 
is advancing fairly with a liberal acreage. as 
shown in our report a week ago, although 
somewhat less than lust year. The market is 
inclined to follow other cereals in the ab- 
sence of particular incentive. July and Sep- 
tember remain close to 18ec P bu,No 2 in store 
18@18}c, choice No 2 white up to 214@22c. 

A better demand has been develoned for 
barley, both feed and malting grades, result- 
ing 1n considerable firmness. Offerings are 
not large and buyers are present with fair or- 
ders. Common to good feed barley or faulty 
malting grades are quotable at 26@28e P hu, 
with good to choice heavy and pluwp 30@33c. 

Grass seeds continue inactive with certain 
varieties little better than nominal. Actual 
offerings of country timothy are small and 
selling by sainple at a range of $2 25@2 75 P 
etl for poor to choice; some inquiry for new 
crop delivery, with August about 2 65@2 70, 
and September 2 55@2 60. Clover lifeless on 
the basis of 665@6 75 ® ctl for contract 
grade, and 6 80@6 90 for extra. Hungarian 55 
a70e # ctl, ordinary millet 55@75c, German 
inillet 70e@$1. 


At Toledo, wheat rather quiet and unsettled 
Within a comparatively narrow range. For- 
eign markets do not offer much stimulus, and 
while the visible supply is decreasing and re- 
ports of crop damage are frequent, buying or- 
ders are not urgent. The redneed supplies in 
this country, however, keep the bears timid. 
No 2 red winter is quotable in this market at 
7% with September delivery 674@67}c. Corn 
nearly steady with No 2 mixed salable around 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





25c. Oats quotable at 18@18\c, rye dull at 35c. 
Clover seed listless with country offerings 
selling on the basis of $410 P bu for prime 
with new October 4 20. 

At New York, the grain market has been 
subjected to weather conditions ruling quite 
unsettled. Following bullish reports of crop 
damage here and there, the weather turned 


better late last week, causing some reaction 
in prices. The government crop report was 
considered rather bullish, but owing to free 


selling on the part of the speculators in order 
to take protits in sight, prices did not hold and 
are now much as a week ago. Corn in moder- 
ate demand on export account, but offerings 
generally ample both bere and in the west. 
Wholesale prices on a basis of 295@50c P bu for 
No 2 in store, carlots on track a premium, 
and yellow corn usual advance over mixed 
lots. Oats quiet with No 2 mixed in store 
~a2ke P bn, choice white 23@25se. clipped 
usual premium. Rye steady to firm, with 
state 38¢ P bu on track. Barley rather dull, 
western feed barley quotable around 30@32c P 
bu on track. Wheat unsettled, flour some- 
what neglected, with wholesale market on the 
basis of $4 30@4 60 B bbl for winter patents. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARKED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


—Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheern— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 ths, 35 30 $4 50 $355 $5 45 $450 $4 20 
New York, 515 450 415 400 475 450 
Buffalo. 5625 430 38 355 450 400 
Kansas City, 500 420 340 335 425 390 
Pittsburg. 4515 430 375 350 440 380 
At Chicago, the cattle market is fairly ac- 


tive but uneven within a narrow price range. 
Receipts generally ample and include a good 
many beeves which are rather indifferently 
tinished, although the average quality of the 
rank and file is fairly satisfactory. The mar- 
ket is without important new feature, all 
classes of buyers being well represented. 
Dressed beef concerns get the bnlk of the sup- 
ply, but there is a liberal inquiry in the ag- 
gregate for choice bullocks on export account. 
While top quotations continue $5@5 25, most 
of the transactions are at 4 85 downward. 

The cheap corn of the Missouri valley is be- 
ing converted into good money through the 
wedium of fat range cattle, recent sales being 
at $4 75@4 80, while good Texans, grain fed in 
Missouri and other western states, command 
4 60@4 75. Mixed butcher stock in about the 
recent favor, good cows and heifers which do 
not show too much grass selling very well. 
In stock cattle the demand is chiefly for me- 
dium weight thrifty steers, these going over 
the scales at 4@4 45, select lots a premium. 
Prices are revised as follows: 

Fair to good cows, $2.75@3.75 
Poor to fey bulls, 2.450@4.00 
Canners, 2.00@ 2.50 


Feeders, 3.65@4.50 
Stockers. 400 to 
850 Ths 


Fey export steers. $5.10@5.25 
Prime.1500@ 1600 fos,4.85@5.10 
Good to ch, 1150 

@1450 ibs 
Com to fair. 1150 

@1400 Tbs. S. 
Ch to fey cows and . Calves. 300 Ths up, 2.75@4.25 

heifers. 3.0@4.30 Calves. veal. 4.756.25 

The hog market remains close to the $3 56 
basis, all weights selling fairly a little above 
and below; receipts continue liberal. Usual 
buyers aie represented, and while the market 
is without important new feature, the demand 
from the packing iuterests is healthy. 

The sheep offerings have not been proving 
excessive, although ample in the main. The 
inquiry is good and sheep and lambs possess- 
ing real merit are fairly active, although good 
lambs have recently suld off 20@35e. Quota- 
tions are on the basis of $3 50¢@4 25 for good 
to choice western, natives and fancy wethers 
atajremium. Good to choice lambs 4@5 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle are appareutly coming 
forward a little more freely, with 55 cars re- 
ceived Monday of this week against 42 a week 
ago and 31 two weeks ago. Moderate steadi- 
ness prevails under a good all-aronnd de- 
mand. Fresh cows and springers are dull and 
weak, unless attractive in quality, and condi- 
tion. Revised cattle prices are as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 00@/5 15 Poor to good fat bulls,#2 00K@3 75 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4650475 Comte good fat cows. 2 00@5 75 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 4(0@4 50 Heifers, 700 to 110 Ibs, 2 7504 25 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3445 80 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@115 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3 50a4%5 6F’sh cows & springr’s 15 000/45 0 
Com to good fat oxen, 3400 Veal calves. 5 00@6 25 

Hogs are receiving fair attention at the 
hands of usual buyers, the market this week 
opening generally steady under receipts Mun- 
day of 33 double decks. Prime medium $3 55 
@3 6, light 3 65, best yorkers 3 60, choice 
pigs 3 60@3 65, heavy hogs 3 50@5 55. The 
demand for sheep is healthy and desirabie 
offerings meet with ready sale, receipts Mon- 
day of this week only 23 double decks, and 
prices about 10¢ higher. Prime heavy export 
wethers, 120@130 tbs, 4 25@4 35; prime but 
lighter 4 10@4 15; good wethers, 85@90 tbs, 
3 90@4; fair mixed droves 3 25@3 60: poor to 


4.20@4.90 
3.80@4.10 


3.2V@3.75 














common 2 50@3. Fairto choice yearlings 3@ 
4 50, spring lambs 3 50@5. 

At New York, the cattle market has recent- 
ly. shown rather less firmness with undesira- 
ble grades slightly lower. Receipts aud actual 
offerings on the cpen market are fully ample, 
and local buichers tind it possible to secure 
occasions! concessions. Sales are on the basis 
of $4 50@5 15 for good to fancy native steers. 
Stags and oxen 3 75@4 50, dry cows and bulls 
Choice veal calves about steady, 
ochers weak, sales at a range of 4@6 25 for 
fair to choice. Hogs easy at 4@4 20, accord- 
ing to weight. Sheep rather quiet with good 
lots dull and a fair outlet for best muttons, 
yearlings and Jambs. Fair to choice wethers 
3 75@4 65, mixed lots 2 75@4, yearlings 3 0@ 
5, lambs 4 50@6 25. 

At Boston, milch with young calves 
$25@40 each for good to fair, 45@70 for extra 
tu fancy. Two-year-old steers 12@22 each. 

At London, American steers 10@llc P lb, 
estimated dressed weight, sheep 11@124c ? lb, 
estimated dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 
11@12k¢ P Ib. 

The Horsé Market. 

At Chicago, traffic in this branch of live 
stock is not particularly active, with good to 
fair horses rather dull and weak. The trade 
seems to be drifting into summer channels, 
and while prices are nearly steady, the de- 
mand is uneven. Common to fair horses have 
sold off $5@10 ® head, while there is a mod- 
erate demand on eastern and export account 
for choice drivers and drafters. Prices are as 
follows: 


2@5 T5. 


cows 


Express and heavy draft, $60@145 
1100 to 1400-1b chunks, 50@ 90 
850 to 1050-lb chunks, 25@ 45 
Driving horses, 65(;@200 
Carriage teams, 250@450 
Saddlers, 50@190 
Plugs and rangers, 10@ 40 


THE DAIRY lIARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market quiet 
and weak, supplies heavy. Good to ch emy 
tubs 16@17c P lb, cry prints 17@18c, dairy 15 
@l6c.—At Syracuse, dull and lower under 
liberal receipts. Cmy tubs good to ch 15@1l6c, 
prints 16@1ic, dairy 12@14c.—At Stillwater, 
Saratoga Co, l4e. 

At New York, demand is moderate and 
stocks of ordinary grades show some accumu- 
lation, but on strictly fancy goods there is a 
firm feeling and in a few instances quota- 
tions might be exceeded. LUxport demand is 
moderate. Dairy moves fairly at rather easy 
prices. Wholesale prices for round lots rul- 
ing early this week foliow: Elgin and other 
western creamery extras 15c *¥ ib, western 
firsts 14@144c, seconds 12@13c, N Y ecmy 14} 
@15c, N Y dairy half-firkin tubs extra 14@ 
144c, firsts 125@13}c, Welsh tubs, firsts 124@ 
154c, western factory extras 10@10sc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Cmy 
tubs l6ec P lb, prints 17c, dairy 8@10c.—At 
Cleveland, Elgin and extra emy 15@16e, firsts 
13@14c, Ohio and western 11@12c, dairy 10@ 
lic.—At Toledo, Elgin cmy 15c, Ohio and 
Mich firsts 14c, seconds 12}c, dairy 10@11c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady for 
fancy creamery, receipts of such moderate. 
Elgin and other separator cmy extra 15@155 
? tb, firsts 14@14}c, seconds 13c, imt emy 12c, 
ladies llc. Pa prints fey 15@16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market weak un- 
der liberal arrivals and slow demand. Fey 
cmy 16c P th, ch 14@15c, imt cmy 12@13c, 
ladles 10@11c, dairy prints 14@15c. 

At Boston, arrivals quite liberal and fan- 
cy goods are in steady demand at firm prices. 








There is a rather wide range in quality and 
a corresponding difference in — North- 
ern dairy is in light supply and tirm. Quota- 


tions for round lots as follows: Vt and N H 
fcy cmy assorted sizes l6c, northern N Y 1lée, 
western fresh tubs assorted 15@154c. northern 
firsts 14@14)c, western firsts 14c, seconds 
13c, extra Vt dairy 14@15c, firsts 13c, western 
imt cmy 12c. Prints and boxes 1@2c¢ premium 
over above prices. 


A seasonably healthy butter market pre- 
vails at nearly all points and prices are gen- 


Receipts are liberal, yet the de- 
mand is sufticient to keep most of the goods 
offered on the move. Many of the arrivals 
are put into cold storage without reaching the 
open market, receivers preferring to hold 
their stock rather than overcrowd the market 
and reduce prices. On the other hand much 
of the demand is for goods to store and for 
this purpose best qualities are needed. This 
with the consumptive requirements gives the 
sellers a tirm hold on the market and it is 
likely that occasionul sales are made at fig- 


ures above the quoted rates. Quality is gen- 


erally firm. 












erally good, but a considerable proportion ar- 
rives which cannot be graded extra and this 
stock is often difficult to work off satisfacto- 
rily. Poorer grades are slow and weak. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and firm, 
with good demand. Full cream cheddars 9@ 
10c # lb, flats 8}@9kc, skims 4@6c, imt Swiss 
134@144c.—At Syracuse, full cream 9@10c.— 
At Ogdensburg, 26 lots, 2023 bxs offered, 2 lots, 
188 bxs, sold at 8 13-16c. 

At New York,a slight feeling of firmness has 
developed under less liberal supplies and for 
the first time in some weeks prices are no 
lower than last quoted. Demand is fair and 
the market is cleaned up closely for the best 
grades. New cheese, N Y full cream, large 
fey colored 84@8}c P tb, white 8c, ch 8c, 
small fey colored 8c,white 8c, ch 7}@73ce, fair to 
good 7@7ic, part skims 6c, full skims 2@3c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market steady and 
quiet. N Y full cream cheddars llc P Ib, 
Ohio 9}c, family favorites 9fc, limburger i1c.— 
At Cleveland, N Y fuli cream 8}@9c, Chio 8@ 
83c, skims 6@6}c, limburger 8@9c.--At Toledo, 
full cream 8@9c, part skims 6c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia. market 
firm under good demand for choice. N ¥ full 
cream, new fcy small 8}c P th, fair to good 
74@8c, fey large 8c, fair to good 74@8c, 
Swiss lic. 

Maryland—At ‘Baltimore, market steadier 
under fair demand. N Y fullcream 8?@9c ? 
tb, flats 94@9}c, small sizes 93@10c. 

At Boston, only a light demand, 
fairly liberal and tone generally 
Y small extra 8c P tb, large 7c, 


offerings 
weak. N 
firsts 6@7c, 


seconds 5@6c, Vt extra small 8c, large The, 
part skims 4@5c, western extra twins 74@8c. 
At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 
and colored dull at 94c¢ # Ib. 
Creamery Notes. 
Paris consumes 127,000 gals milk daily, 


equivalent to two-fifths of a pint per inhab- 
itant, according to a report in the London 
Times. The milk is obtained from three sep- 
arate sources. First, there are about 5700 
cows in the Paris dairies; second, within a 
radius of a dozen miles are 60,000 cows; and 
tinally, a large portion of the supply is re- 
ceived from country districts by rail. It is 
estimated the annual total supply of milk for 
Paris is about 46,000,000 gal. The municipal 
council is demanding reduction of milk rates 
as well as needed alterations in the construc- 
tion of railway cars. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /lARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, pane slow and 
weak. Chickens 10@lle P Iblw, 11@12cd 
w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 13@14c dw, ducks 105 
@llic lw, 113@12kc d w, geese 9@10c 1 w, 10 
@llc d w, fresh eggs 12c P dz, western 10@ 
llc. Potatoes $1 50@1 75 P bbl, onions 2 50@4 
® bbl, cabbage 3@4 50 P 100, bunch onions 30 
@40c P dz, radishes 40@50c, lettuce 25@35c 
® bx, green peas 1@1 10 ® bu, strawberries 7 
@13c P qt. Rye straw 11 50@12 P ton, oat 7@ 
7 50, clover hay 10@12, baled timothy 12@ 
14 50, loose 12@15, middlings 14@15, bran 11@ 
11 50, cottonseed meal 17@18, corn 30@33c P 
bu, oats 24@25c. Dressed beef 6@7c P Ib, 
veal 64@8c, hogs 4@44c, mutton 5@6c, milch 
cows 30@40 ea. 

At Syracuse, potatoes active and firm, 40@ 
60c P bu, wax beans $2 50 P bu, string 2@ 
2 25, strawberries 6@10c P qt, green peas 1 25 
P 4-bu bskt, parsnips 25@35c P bu, cabbage 
1 50 ® cra, cucumbers 25¢ P dz, spinach 20@ 
25c P bu, pieplant 12c P dz bchs, straw berries 
6@10c # qt. Chickens 9@10c P lb lw, 13@ 
l4c d w, turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 16@17c d w, 
ducks 14c 1 w, 16@18¢ d w, geese 12c 1 w, 16c6 
d w, fresh eggs 12@14c P dz. Corn 52@40c P 
bu, oats 28@30c, bran 14 P ton, middlings 14, 
cottonseed meal 20, ioose hay 12@14, baled 12 
@14, clover 10@12, oat straw 8@9, rye 11@13. 
Milch cows 35@50 ea, hides 4@5c P lb, calf- 
skins 1@1 30 ea. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, nearby 
fresh eggs 10}@1lc P dz, fowls 93c BP bh lw, 
9c d w, chickens 14@16¢1 w, 20@25¢ d w, 
roosters 6@7c lw. Burback ana Star pota- 
toes 55@58c¢ # bu, new southern $4@4 25 
® bbl, cabbage 75c@1 P bi’, green beans 1 25 
@1 50 P bu, wax 1 35@1 59, cucumbers 1@ 
1 25 ® bskt, apples 2 50@4 P bbl, strawber- 
ries 4@&c # qt, cherries 4@6c #P tb, blackber- 
ries 7@8c P qt, watermelons 18@25 P 100. Ch 
baled timothy hay 13 50 P ton, Nol 12 50@ 
13, No 1 mixed 11@11 50. straight rye straw 
13, tangled 9 50@10, wheat 8@8 50, oat 7@8, 
bran 10 75@12. 

MARYLAND— At Baltimore, ch timothy hay 
$14 P ton, No 113 50@14, clover mixed 11 50 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





@12, straight rye straw 12, tangled 9 50@10, 
wheat 7 50@8, oat 7 50@8 50, bran 12@14, mid- 
dlings 10@13. White potatoes 0@65c ¥ bu, 
new southern 3 25@3 75 ® bbl, cabbage 1@ 
1 25 ® bbl, 3@5 P 100, string and wax beans 
1 25@1 75 ® bu, green peas 30@40c, rhubarb 
14@2c P bch, apples 2@3 P bbl. Chickens 13 
@l4c ® th, fowls 8@8}c, ducks 7@10kc, roosters 
20@25c ea, fresh eggs 114@12c #P dz. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousiumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

There is much complaint on the part of 
New York commission merchants handling 
southern truck because most of this produce 
comes over one road. The action of some 
southern roads in turning all their garden 
truck business over to the Pennslyvania at 
Alexandria has met with scant favor in the 
trade. Itis now claimed that the Pennsyl- 
vania has the practical monopoly of all rail 
and truck business, although of course the 
steamship lines carry large quantities of this 
perishable produce. ‘‘While the rates have 
not been changed, receivers would like to 
have a division of the business,’’ says a com- 
mission merchant in the Journal of Com- 
merce. ‘‘In previous seasons when the Penn- 
sylvania has controlled all the business, it 
made it a practice to unload cars coming 
from territory reached by competing roads 
first. On account of the perishable nature of 
the goods a few hours often make a great 
difference. Truck handled at 2 o’clock in 
the morning may be worth perceptibly more 
than 1f handled at 7 o’clock. The same 
disposition on the part of the Pennsylvania, I 
believe, is apparent now, although the road is 
not doing anything but what any other road 
with the opportunity would do.’’ 

Beans. 

At New York, supplies are coming more 
slowly and the market holds about steady. 
Ch marrow $1 15@1 174 ® bu, fair to good 1@ 
1 10, ch medium 87ic, fair to good 80@85c, ch 
pea 85@87ic, fair to good 80@824c, white kid- 
ney, ch 1 30@1 35, red kidney, ch 1 774@1 80, 
yellow eye 1 05@1 10, Cal limas 1 225@1 25, 
Lady Washington 824@874c, green peas 60@ 
674c, Scotch 674@77he. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, held steadily at former 
prices. Fey 1896 evap’d apples 4{/@ic P ib, 
ch 48@4ic, prime 48@44c, sun-ried sliced 2@ 
2kc, quarters 2@3c, chopped $1 40@1 50 P 100 
Ibs, cores and skins 1 40@1 60, cherries 9@ 
10c P tb, blackberries 6@7c, evap’d raspber- 
ries 12@12}c, huckleberries 4@6c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts liberal with propor- 
tion of fancy goods small. Fey new-laid 
nearby 125c P dz, N Y and Pa 114@12c, west- 
ern selected llc, Ky fresh $2 70.42 86 P ease, 
other southern 2 40@2 73. western seconds 
2 50@2 70. 

At Boston, the market shows a fairly steady 
tone under moderate receipts. Nearby and 
Cape fey 13@1l4c P dz, eastern choice fresh 
lle, fair to good 10ec, Viand N H ch fresh 
llc, western selected 103?@1lc, good to ch 10@ 
10}c, southern fresh 9@9}3. 

Fresh ¥ruits. 

At New York, berries generally plentiful 
and lower. N J and Del strawberries 7@10c 
 g*, Baltimore 4@\c, icy sorts 10@1l4c, N Y 
huckle berries 3+6@14c, blackberries 10@12c, 
cherries 3@ c YY. , Fla watermelons $15@25 
P 100, muskn e. ins 1@2 # bskt, Fla peaches 
1 50@3 P carrier, Ga 2@2 50, N C 2 50@3, 
Fla pineepples 4@8 P 100, plums 1 50@2 50 

carri'r, apples 2@4 P bbl. Cal seedling 
oranges 2 50@3 50 P bx, Sicily lemons 2@3 25 
P bx. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, demand quiet, feed offered 
freely at easy prices. Western spring bran 
524@55e P 100 ibs, winter 55@60c, middlings 
70c, screenings 30@40c, linseed oil meal $19 50 
P~ ton, rye feed 474@50e P 100 tbs, brewers’ 
meal and grits 85@90c, coarse corn meal 59@ 
62c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand fairly active and 
market steady und3r moderate arrivals. 
Prime hay 775@80c ® 100 lbs, No 1 723@ 
75c, No 2 65@70c, No 3 55@60c, clover mixed 
60@65c, clover 50@55c, long rye _ straw 
No 1 55@60c, No 2 50c, short rye 40@45c, tan- 
gled rye 40@50c, oat 35@40c, wheat 35c. 

Hides and Tallow.} 

At New York, arrivals are moderate and 

trade slow. Country slaughter cows 8jc 
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ib, bulls 7@7jc, calfskins No1 15c, No 2 13c. 

City tallow 34c ¥ tf, country 3@3}c, brown 

grease 2jc, yellow 24@28c, white 3@3}c. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, old potatoes continue firm, 
new arriving more liberally and many poor 
lots move slowly. N Y state $1 75 P sack or 
180 tbs, Norfolk and N C 2 50@375 ® bbl, 
Charleston and Savannah 3@3 75, southern 
No 3to No 2 1 50@2 25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts continue moderate 
and demand only fair. Fresh killed: Average 
best turkeys 7@8¢ P lb, Philadelphia broilers 
22@24c P lb, fowls 8c, roosters 5c, ducks 
124@13c, tame white squabs $2 P® dz, mix- 
ed 125@1 75. Frozen: Turkeys 10@1lic P 
lb, broilers 12@17c, chickens 9@12c, ducks 
10@13u. Live poultry: Fowls 9c ® lb, tur- 
keys 6@8c, ducks 50@75ic P pr, geese Tic 
@1, pigeons 20@25c P pr. 

At Boston, market liberally supplied, sales 
moderate. Fresh killed: Northern and east- 
ern chickens ch fall 16@18c # tb, common to 
good 10@14c, extra fowls 12c. Western iced: 
Turkeys 8@10c, fowls 8@84c, roosters 54@6c, 
broilers 20@23c, tame pigeons 75c@$1 ®P dz. 
Frozen: Turkeys 10@12c, chickens 9@1l1c, 
ducks 11@12c, geese 7@¥c. Live poultry: 
Fowls 9c, roosters 5c, o»spring chickens, 
large 18@20c. 





Vegetables. 

At New York, all kinds plentiful, demand 
good for choice qualities. Large asparagus $2 
@2 50 P dz behs, fair to good 1 50@2, beets 2 
® 100 bchs, Fla cucumbers 60@80c P cra, N J 
and L I cabbage 2 50@3 P 100, Norfolk and 
Baltimore 75c@1 P® bbl, cauliflower 1 50@3 
~ bbl, rhubarb 75c@1 P 100 bchs, egg plants 
2@2 50 P 4 bbl, garlic 5c P tb, lettuce 50c P 
bbl, radis>es 50@50c # 100 behs, Fla toma- 
toes 75u@1 14 ® carrier, Md and N J peas 50 
@i7ic # }-bbl, string beans 1 75@2 25, mar- 
row squash 1 25@1 50 ® bbl cra, N O onions 
2 50@3 25 ¥ bbi, Bermuda 1 50@175 P cra. 

Wool. 

Rathez more activity in the market, prices 
continue strong. Quotations on the basis of 
the following at Boston, N Y and Philadel- 
phia, with Chicago at the usual freight differ- 
ence: Ohio and Pa XX and above 22@23c, X 
2%c, No 1 22@23c, fine unwashed i16c. Ohio 
combing No 1 #@} blood 23c, Ohio delaine 22 
@23c, Mich X and above 18c, No 1 21@22c, Ky 
and Mo combing 3} blood 18c, % blood 18c. 
Scoured basis Texas fine spring 35@39c, me- 
dium 33@35c, territory fine 35@40c, medium 
33@ 36¢. 

New England Markets. 

At Bridgeport, Ct, potatoes 38@45c P bu, 
apples $1 75@2 75 ® bbl, rye straw 17@19 P 
ton, fresh nearby eggs 13@14c P dz, fowls 
9@1lc P tb 1 w, 12@14c d w, turkeys 14@18c d 
w, good to ch cmy butter, tubs 16c, prints 
20c, dairy 14@15c, ful’ cream cheese 9@10hc, 
skims 6@8c.—At Watervury, chickens 12c ? 
tb l w, 14c d w, fowls 10c iw, fresh eggs 1l5c 
® dz, loose hay 14@16 ¥P ton, baled timcthy 
15@17, oat straw 12, rye 16, potatoes 40@60c P 
bu, turnips 35c, cmy tub butter 17@18c P tb, 
prints 18@19c, dairy 15@18c, full cream 11@ 
12¢ 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Reliable Farm Machinery.—We invite the at- 
tention of persons in want of farm machinery 
to the advertisement in this paper of the old 
and reliable Empire Agricultural Works, Co- 
bleskill, N. Y. Mr George D. Harder, the son 
of Mr Minard Harder, has now become the 
proprietor, and the same honorable, straight- 
forward dealing will be continued. The ma- 
chinery sent out from these works has long 
been of the finest order, and we are pleased to 
commend this excellent house to the most fa- 
vorable notice of all our readers. Mr Harder 
makes especial claim to the greatest advances 
as yet made ina rye thresher and binder for 
preserving the straw straight and unbroken. 


A First-Class Windmill must be so con- 
structed as to gather and utilize the full force 
of the wind, yet be sensitive to the lightest 
breeze. It must be self-regulating, well- 
mounted, preferably on a three-cornered thor- 
oughly braced steel tower, self-viling with 
heavy durable gearing. The Goodhue wills, 
manufactured in several sizes by the Apple- 
ton Mfg Co of Batavia, Il], possess these qual- 
ifications. They can be used for BA or 
for power and the tower can be had almost 
any desired hight. The governor is perfect, 
dispensing with all useless and annoying 
weights and springs. The whole is smoothly 
galvanized. A full description of the several 
machines can be had by writing for the com- 
pany’s illustrated catalog, which wiil be sent 
upon request if you will state that you saw 
the advertisement in this paper. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Tariff Legislation Getting On—In the U S 
senate, the agricultural echedule, as reported 
by the senate finance committee, was_ consid- 
ered in great detail last week; but few 
changes were made, the proposed legislation 
remaining in effect as printed in our columns 
May 15. ‘The most important innovation was 
the placing of an ad valorem duty of 20 % on 


raw cotton, this being adopted with surpris- 
ing unanimity, there being 42 yeas against 


only 19 nays, 28 senators not voting. The 
attempt of the tinance committee to lower the 
duty on rice failed, and these paragraphs now 
stand as reported in the original Dingley or 
house bill, being 2c per lb on cleaned and 1}c 
on uncleaned. An effort was made by Sena- 
tor Cannon to secure an amendment provid- 
ing for an export bounty; nays 59, yeas 10. 
The aftirmative vote was made by Senators 
Allen, Butler, Stewart, Harris of Kan, Heit- 
feld, Cannon, Mantle, Pettigrew, Roach and 
Tillman. The old fight is on between the 
producers of raw sugar and the refiners, and 
this schedule has received the sharpest kind 
of attention. The senate committee on 
tinance has agreed upon a oumber of addi- 
tional amendments to the agricultural sched- 
ule, to be decided later; one of these pro- 
vides for a duty of 25 % ad valorem on cran- 
berries and another for a rate of 24c per lb on 
chicory, the house rate being 3c and the 
original finance committee rate 2c. Still an- 
other, an ad valorem duty of 50 % on hop ex- 
tract and lupulin. 


Exclusion of American Beef.—The adwinis- 
tration has outlined an important policy to 
be pursued with regard to the controversies 
existing between this government and Great 
Britain, Germany, France and Belgium as a 
result of the action of the latter countries in 
excluding American cattle and dressed beef. 
This policy contemplates the submission of 
an earnest protest by the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the United States, in Lon- 
don, Berlin, Paris and Brussels, and subse- 
quent co-operation intended to revoke the dis- 
criminating regulations which the four na- 
tions have imposed upon American cattle and 
beef. The exclusion of American cattle and 
beef by the European governments, they as- 
sert, is not based upon any intention to dis- 
criminate against the United States, but is 
due to the presence of disease in the animals. 
This claim is ridiculed by the department of 
agriculture. 


Washington Topics.—Dr Angell was obliged 
to cancel his engagement to sail for Europe. 
The Turkish government has not returned an 
opinion as to whether the explanations offer- 
ed as to the record of the minister are satis- 
factory to it and it is not deemed wise to 
make an issue by allowing Dr Angell to pro- 
ceed to his post at Constantinople until it is 
known positively that he will be persona 
grata. 

Senator Cannon of Utah has proposed an 
umendment to the tariff bill placing an export 
bounty on agricultural products. He made 
a long speech urging the need of giving the 
farmer a share of the benetits of the tariff. 


Personal Paragraphs.—Rev Dr Charles H. 
Parkhurst has retired from politics and also 
from the active work of the society for the 

revention of crime and of the city vigilance 
eague. Dr Parkhurst has started for his an- 
nual visit to Europe, being compelled to rest 
from his labors because of ill health. It is 
generally believed that Dr Parkhurst will 
never again enter public life. 

Lars Anderson, formerly a member of the U 
S diplomatic corps at Rome, Italy, has mar- 
ried Miss Isabelle Perkins of Boston, an heir- 
ess to $17,000,000. 

Charles D. Mosher, who died at Chicago 
last week, was one of the prominent photog- 
raphers of the west. In his long career he 
had snapped the camera at Lincoln, Grant, 
Sherman, Garfield, Sheridan and many other 
notable peuple. Mr Mosher has left to the 
city of Chicago a collection of 13,000 photo- 
graphs, with sketches of the subjects un the 
backs. These have been sealed up in an al- 
bum which is not to be opened until 1976. 

Claude G. Farrington, superintendent of the 
national academy of design at New York, 
has been arrested on a charge of grand lar- 
ceny. He is accused of having embezzled over 
$4000 of the acudemy’s funds. 

John W. Foster, formerly secretary of state, 
and now ambassador on a special mission to 





England and Russia, has received and declin- 
ed an offer of appointment as ambassador to 
Spain. 

Francis Schlatter, who said he performed 
miraculous 
cently 


enres by 
found 


divine power, was re- 
dead in the foothills of 
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STORY OF THE 


Sierra Madre, 35 miles southeast of Casa 
Grande, in the state of Chihuahua, Mexico. 
He had been fasting, and apparently starved 
to death. 

Jeremiah T. O'Sullivan, the original silver 
man of Mass, is confined in a Salem jail. He 
was arraigned before Judge Bishop, and 
sentenced to imprisonment in the house of 
correction at hard labor for 18 munths. He 
was convicted of criminal libel on John J. 
Donovan, license commissionergof Lawrence, 
William T. Kimball, city clerk, and Frank P. 
Remick, police inspector. 

Ex-State Treasurer J. S. Bartley of Neb has 
been arraigned on the charge of embezzling 
$201,000, state money. 


To Fight the Sugar Trust.—At the instance 
of R. P. Rithet, a wealthy ship owner of San 
Francisco, the sugar planters of Hawaii are 
considering the propositions toward independ- 
ent action, and the throwing off the 
yoke of the sugar trust. In any event, how- 
ever, the planters are resolved to fight the 
trust, and should the treaty not be interfered 
with it is proposed to ship all the sugar raised 
in Hawaii to New York or Philadelphia, 
where it will be sola in open market to the 
highest bidder. It is understood that the 
cause of the trouble between planters and the 
Spreckels combine is the increase demanded 
by the latter for hauling Hawaiian sugar. 

A test case will be instituted at once to de- 
termine the constitutionality of the Torrens 
law adopted by the voters of Cook county, 
Ill, at the recent election. Proceedings will 
be brought either against the recorder or the 
county board. In case the law is pronounced 
good the recorder wiil employ 16 experts to 
work under him as registrars. 





The Turk More Conciliatory.—Since a recent 
conference between the ambassadors of the 
powers and Tewfik Pasha, the Turkish minis- 
te: for foreign affairs, the Ottoman officials 
have been more conciliatory on the subject 
of Thessaly, and it is now believed that Tur- 
key will yiela on that point and agree to 
withdraw her trvops. This change of front 
is said to be due to counsels from abroad. The 
Greek government has protested to the pow- 
ers against the coutinued massing of Turkish 
troups in Thessaly and the hindrances placed 
by Turkey to navigation in the Gulf of Am- 
bracia as violations of the armistice. 





The Country Over.—William) Andrews, col- 
ored, was taken from officers at the door of 
the courthouse at Princess Anne, Md, and 
killed by aimob. Andrews had been tried, 
convicted and sentenced tu death for felo- 
niously assaulting Mrs Benjamin T. Keily, 
near Marion on May 5. Judge Page, who 
passed the death sentence upon Andrews, en- 
deavored to reason with the excited crowd, 
but in vain. 

Gov Budd of Cal has reprieved Theodore 
Durrant till July 9. Durrant stands convict- 
ed of the murder of the girls whose bodies 
were found in the church steeple. 

The will of Prof Edward Drinker Cope, late 
of Philadelphia, directs that his brain and 
skeleton be given to the Philadelphia an- 
thropometrical society, to be used for the ad- 
vancement of science. Prof Cope was a mem- 
ber of the society and his will was drawn in 
compliance with one of the provisions of its 
constitution, by which each member binds 
himself to bequeath to it his brains upon his 
death. 

The governor of [Ill has signed the Allen 
bill, which authorizes 50 years’ extensions of 
existing street 1ailway franchises, allows 5- 
cent fares to continue, permits consolidation 
of companies, and makes no provision for 
compensation to municipalities. 

The U S cruiser Brooklyn, the most power- 
ful boat of the new navy has sailed for Eng- 
land to represent the United States at the 
queen’s jubilee. 

Judge Hanna of the orphans’ court at 
Philadelphia, in adjudicating the estate of 
George Blight, has decided that the new di- 
rect inheritance tax law is unconstitutional. 
The law was recently passed by the legisla- 
ture as a revenue measure, and was expected 
to add bewteen $600,000 and $1,000,000 annu- 
ally to the revenues of the state. 

The judicial election at Chicago was car- 
ried by the republicans, who elected ail of 
their candidates by pluralities of about 12,900 
in the city and 4000 in the county outside of 
the city. 

The South Sea colonists, who sailed from 
San Francisco in search of a site for a colony 
on one of the South Pacific islands a few 
months ago, are at odds. They have been 
quarreling with and about Capt Peterson, 
their sailing master. They have not been per- 
mitted to land in any of the Fiji islands, ana 
they will try Samoa next, and if repulsed 
they will attempt the Solomons. If they fail 
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there the vessel will go back to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Relic thieves have chipped several of the 
gravestones in the old Granary _ burying 
grounds in Boston, Mass. Among the grave- 
stones disfigured were those of Paul Revere, 
John Hancock and Gov Increase Sumner. I; 


is supposed that the relic thieves used their 

destructive hammers on Memorial day. 
Aman 71 years old, known as Old Man 

Vance, who lives at Logging Creek, near 


Great Falls, Mont, has received word that he 
is heir to $4,000,000. He has been called a 
pauper. He was cared for in a recent illness 
by Alice Crossman, the young daughter of a 
Montana section boss. And now they are to 
be married. 

Augusta, Me, celebrated its centennial an- 
niversary last week, the oration of the day be- 
ing delivered by Chief Justice Fuller of the 
U S supreme court. 

The Pennsylvania legislature is trying des- 
perately to raise sufficient revenue to carry 
on its government. It has now passed a bill 
taxing alien adult males 3 cents a day. 

Senator Hannais carrying everything be- 
fore him in the preliminary Ohio elections. 





The Great Lens Maker.—Prof Alvin G. 
Clark, the famous telescope lens manufactur- 
er, has died at his home in Cambridge, Mass, 
from a stroke of apoplexy. With his death 
the last of the celebrated trio of telescope 
makers known as ‘*The Clarks’’ has passed 
away from the scene of their splendid 
achievements in the realm of scientifio inves- 
tigation. The great telescopes of Princeton, 
Washington, Charlottesville, Pulkova, Mt 
Hamilton and Williams bay, ranging in diam- 
eter from 23 to 40 inches, perpetuate the name 
of the Clarks in the world of science. The 
greatest triumph of all was the compietion of 
the Yerkes lens a short time ago for the Chi- 
cago university. Such is the power of the 
huge eye, 40 inches in diameter, that the 
moon appears through the lens to be not more 
than two hundred miles distant. The lens is 
valued at $65,000 and required five years’ 
work. Mr Clark was born in Fall River on 
July 10, 1832, and received only a grammar 
school education. He accompanied the total 
eclipse expedition to Spain in 1870, and also 
the expedition to Wyoming in 1878. As an 
observer he discovered 14 intricate double 
stars. 


Tried to Kill the Governor.—A dastardly at- 
tempt was made upon the life of Gov Andrew 
J. Smith of the national soldiers’ home and 
his wife and daughter at Leavenworth, Kan, 
by some person who is as yet unknown. Dy- 
namite was employed in the outrage and the 
explosion badly damaged the governor’s resi- 
dence. Mrs Smith had a narrow escape from 
death, the base of the explosion being direct- 
ly beneath her bedchamber. Besides being 
cut and bruised by broken glass and flying 
bric-a-brac and furniture, she was prostrated 
by the shock and is now in a precarious con- 
dition. Gov Smith and his daughter, Miss 
Daisy, were far enough removed from the ex- 
plosion to escape serious consequences. Jo- 
seph W. Oliver, adishonurably discharged 
veteran, has been arrested by the police of 
Leavenworth. He said he was sorry the ex- 
plosion bad not killed the governor. 








In Foreign Lands.—Reports come by the 
Empress of Japan of a disaster which befell 
the fishermen of Chusan archipelago, off the 
coast of China. On May 6, when most of the 
fishing boats were out on the fishing banks, a 
terrific gale sprang up. Of the several hun- 
dred boats out at the time very few returned, 
and it is estimated that some 500 men lost 
their lives. The storm was one of those sud- 
den ones for which the coast of Chinais noted, 
and the fishermen had no chance to seek shel- 
ter. Their light boats were smashed and they 
were left to fight a hopeless battle with the 
merciless waves. 

Meager details of serious anti-Christian 
riots are reported from Lin Tsing,in Shantung 
(northeast China). Two thousand rioters are 
said to bein the league for the purpose of 
destroying all Roman Catholic property in the 
district. In one place three Christians were 
killed, eight wounded and four captured. 
Their names could not be learned. From the 
Roman Catholic bishopric of Tsing Chow 
(about 200 miles directly west of Canton) come 
details of the terrible murder of Rev Father 
Mazell. 

Mrs Rizal, widow of Dr Rizal, is command- 
ing a company of Philippine islanders armed 
with rifles. By last accounts she{was at Naic, 
Cavite province, waiting for the Spaniards. 

The English boara of agriculture has pro- 
hibited the landing of dogs in Great Britain 
without a license from the board. The order 
will take effect after Sept 15. 



































Right from Cripple Creek. 


F. H. RICHARDSON. 


In response to some of the Tablers’ interest 
in my mining experiences, I thought they 
might like to read a little description of the 
famous Cripple Creek, about which there 
was so much said about three years ago. The 
Cripple Creek gold district is situated 50 miles 
by rail southwest of Colorado Springs and 18 
miles due south of Pike’s Peak. I say 50 
miles by rail, because a mountain 
an erratic institution and frequently you travel 
ten miles to really go two or even one. The 
district covers the following mountains and 


hills, and the intervening gulches and can- 
ous: Big and Little Bull hills, Bull moun- 


Battle mountain, Squaw mountain, north 
slope of Stranb mountain, Beacon hill, Guy- 
ott hill, Kaven hill, Bull cliffs, and some 
others of which [do not know the names. 

Among the largest mines and the best 
are the Portland 900 (figures are depth 
of shaft), Inde}; endence 800, Strong 600, Elk- 
ton 600, Abe Lincoln 600, Garfield Grouse 700, 
Annie Lee 900, Nellie V 600, Modoc 500, 
Pipe’s Peak 600. There are hundreds of other 
good mines from 50 to 500 feet in depth, and 
the hills are covered with prospect holes and 


tain, 


trenches everywhere. ‘—In most mines the ore 
is hoisted out in steel buckets, holding from 
500 tu 1500 Ibs. Cripple Creek is the largest 


, with about 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants; 
away, is next, with about 
6000 (it is nine miles by rail). Between these 
two lie Elkton and Anacondia. One mile 
north of Victor is Goldfield, half a mile fur- 
ther north Independence, and half a mile still 
further north Altman, the highest incorporat- 
ed town in the world—over 11,000 ft above sea 
level. Half a mile south of Victor lies Law- 
rence and Gillett is two miles north. House 
rent in Victor is from $15 per month fora 
‘*paper’’ two-room house, to $18 and $30 for a 
three-and four-room house. Many houses are 
literally built of paper, ie, red building pa- 


town 
Vietur, two miles 


per, and it is astonishing how neat they look 
aud how comfortable they are. <All water for 
home use and for engines has to be bought 


and is hauled in galvanized iron tanks. It 
costs 24c per bucket, or 5c per 10 gallons. 

Eastern people don’t know whata horse can 
pull. It would open the eyes of some eastern 
farmers who think they have crack pulling 
teams to see a‘‘four’’ pull five tons of ore, and 
awagon weighing at least a ton, up a moun- 
tain. Ore wagons hold five and seven tons. 
The hind wheels have double ‘‘3x5-8’’ tires, 
i e, one tire shrunk on over the other, making 
a tire 1} inches thick. Aside from rent and 
water, living is not high here—but little high- 
er than in the east; but everything has to be 
bought, as nothing can be raised, on account 
of the rock lying so close to the surface that it 
dries out very quickly. The soil is very rich, 
what there is of it. Nothing grows buta 
small mountain tree called quaken asp, which 
resembles cottonwood except that it never at- 
tains a hight of over fifteen to eighteen feet, 
mountain pines, wild strawherries and grass. 
The mountains and hills, which are every- 
where, are dotted with granite boulders, great 
and small, and ledges of rock. It rains near- 


ly every day in summer a liftle. To-day 
(June 2) we had ahard snowstorm which 
lasted half an hour and made the ground 


white, but in an hour if was all gone, except 
in shady places and on the mountains. A 
mountain is an insignificant-looking affair till 
you come to climbit, and then you quickly 
realize the size of it. Mountains seldom run 
up to a sharp point or peak, as many suppose 
who have never seen thew, but are usually 
round, dome-shaped and frequently have quite 
an area of comparatively level ground at the 





railroad is- 
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hands. 
the old doctor must be. 
when Dr. Mustbe is in reach. 


it. 
cures. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla must be. 
take AYER’S Sarsaparilla. 


Oe 
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© Drs. Maybe and Musthe. 


wade 


You choose the old doctor before the young one. 
Because you don’t want to entrust your life in inexperienced 
True, the young doctor may be experienced. 
You take no chances with Dr. Maybe, 


medicine makers — the long-tried remedy has your confidence. 
You prefer experience to experiment— when you are concerned. 
The new remedy may be good — but let somebody else prove 
The old remedy must be good — judged on its record of 
Just one more reason for choosing AYER?’S Sarsa- 
parilla in preference to any other. 
household sarsaparilla for half a century. 
confidence — 5O years of cures. 
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You take no chances when you 
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Why ? 
But 


Same with medicines as with 


It has been the standard 
Its record inspires 
If others may be good, 
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tep. Pike's Peak is a great dome-shaped 
affair and not really a ‘‘peak’’ at all. Strang- 
ers are usually disappointed in Pike’s Peak, 


as it is a common-looking old hil), but for all 
that, don’t try to walk over it in one day. 

There are a great many different kinds of 
gold ore fcund here, and it ‘‘runs’’ from 
to tive hundred ounces of gold to the ton of 
rock. Ore that runs one ounce ($20) to the 
ton pays, if there is a fair-sized vein. Very 
high-grade ore usually is found in 
row seams called ‘‘knife blade’’ seams, 
a good vein (say one to three feet of forty dol- 
lar ore) is better than a knife blade of very 
high grade. Gold veins run up and down 
always. Gambling of all kinds is carried on 
openly here. This will all disappear, how- 
ever, as the camp grows older. It is so in 
every new mining camp. The streets of Vie- 
tor and Cripple Creek are nearly always alive 
with men, and where you would see one man 
on the streets of an eastern town you see at 
least six here. Most mines run every day 
(Sunday ineluded), and ore. water, coal and 
feed hauling is uninter:upted. There are good 
schools, five churches and a branch of the Y 
M C A in Victor. 


one 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 

3. FIVE AMERICAN AUTHORS—1, A color and 
a tendril wrote text-books: 2, the place of 
honor and an obsolete word meaning to wa- 
ger, wrote histories; 3, a negative connective 
and a heavy weight was an art historian; 4. to 
separate and to disembark, also wrote books; 
5, villages aud to destroy was another writer. 

EE - 
Laughing Stock. 

Son (who had been caught reading a dime 
novel): Unhband me, tyrant, or there may be 
bloodshed. Father: No, my son, there will 
be nothing more serious than woodshed. 
Come, that is where the strap hangs. 





‘*Snsie cannot go to the art exhibition; the 
puppy has torn up her hat.’’ ‘‘Well, let her 
wear the red lamp shade; no one will know 
the difference. 





Tommie: Auntie, mamma bought me a 
pair of gloves to-day. 

Auntie: Did she, Tommie? What are 
they. kids? Tommie: No, indeed; they’re 
men’s 


An Arkansas lawyer who hails from North 
Carolina recently found himself wishing, im- 
properly of course, but very naturally, to re- 
veal this fact to a juror, who came from the 
same state. To do this, says the Spring River 
News, he dropped some chewing gum, stepped 


very nar- | 
and | 


HEISKELL’S Medicinal 
Soap does double work; while 
cleansing the skin it also heals 
and whitens it. It’s the soap 
your skin needs. 


If you have eruptions on the face, hands or body 
due to impure blood, use HEISKELL’S Pills. They 
do not gripe or nauseate. At druggists or by mail. 
B cents. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 531 Commerce St., Philada. 





upon it, and pretended that his heel had 
stuck to the floor. This gave him an opportu- 
nity to say that he was a ‘‘tar heel’’ and that 
the warmth of the room had made the tar run. 
The verdict proved that the tar heels stuck 
together. 





Mamma: Now, Fred, bea good boy and 
take your medicine, or mamma will be an- 
gry. 

Fred (after mature deliberation): I'd 
rather mamma would be very angry. 

‘*How farisitfrom here to Brushburg?’’ 
aske «1 a tonrist of an old fellow down south. 

‘Is aSfarr’”’ Oz 

‘Waal, it hain’t so very er nor it hain’t so 
very nigh. If you go raound by the big road 
it’s ferder nor it is nigh, but if you cut 


acrost country it’s nigher nor it is fer, an’ if 
you keep right straight ahead it’s kinder be- 





twixt nigh an’ fer, but it’s a considerable of 
aja’nt from hyar no matter how you git 
thar.’’ 

She: How high should a young woman 


lift her dress? He: She should lift it a little 


over two feet. 

‘*No,”’ said the old man, as he limped into 
the office with one hand on his back and his 
hat in the other, ‘‘nu, I ain’t deaconin’ at 
the chu’ch no mo’. When dey axes a man 
who ben servin’ de Lawd as many yeahs as L 
hab to cyarry @ tash registah w’en he takes up 
de collection, it time for me toe quit.’’ 





rockett: 
andel Barrs: 


We’ve got a 


Ruling Passion. S 
You don’t 


baby at our house. 
say so! ’96 or ’97? 





‘*T shot a turkey once,’’ said the returned 
traveler, ‘*so big that it took five men to hold 
him.’ 

After the usual expression had been passed 
around, he continued: 

“TT meant, tc hold him after 
cooked.’’ 


he was 





‘*Brethren,’’ said a well-known bishop the 
other day in the course of a sermon, “I be 
you to take hold of your own heart and loo 
it straight in the face.’’ 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Unfinished. 
GLADYS HYATT. 
At Uncle Jack’s they had a lot 
Of little things to pet, 
But everything was sent so quick, 
It wasn’t finished yet. 


The puppies tumbled all around, 
And couldn’t hardly go; 

And when we found the little chicks, 
Not one of ’em could crow! 


The bossy hadn’t any horns, 
The kittens couldn’t see. 
They didn’t finish anything 
The way it ought co be. 


Not even the little baby girl 
They sent to Auntie Ruth; 
For grandma Said she truly 
Didn't have a single tooth! 
sa 


Boys Who Earned an Education. 
DR GEORGE G. GROFF. 





The writer desires to show what several 
young people have accomplished in the face 
of difficulties in the way of an education. 
What has been done may be doue again. 

A was a poor Irish boy, a farm laborer. 
He worked all summer upon the farm for 
wages and in the winter worked for his 
board while he attended a_ neighboring 
school. His wages were saved until he was 
able to take a course in a state normal school, 
where he graduated. He has for many years 
been the successful principal of a high school. 
B lived in an iron manufacturing town. His 
parents were both inebriates. He worked in 
a rolling mill and saved his money as he 
could. His evenings were spent in the study 
of history and other branches. When 23 years 
of age he had saved $1000. He entered a nor- 
mal school, graduated and studied law. C 
desired to go to college but had no money. 
He learned to cut letters upon tombstones, 
at which he was often able to make $5 per 
day, and thus paid for his college course. 
D was a young woman, who not only paid all 
her own college expenses but also helped 
support her family. She made her money 
eanvassing for high priced books among 
wealthy people. She secured not only the 
ordinary college degree but studied and ob- 
tained a doctorate. E had been a _ teacher, 
but meeting with loxyses became a college jan- 
itor in order that he might study. He gradu- 
ated and became a college professor. F work- 
ed for his board all the time he was in an 
academy. He went to college with but $10 
in his pocket and by working the professors’ 
gardens, tutoring, etc, graduated without any 
debt. .He then spent three years in a medical 
college and one year in a hospital as_ resident 
physician, or in all, eleven years this young 
man spent in study and met all his expenses, 
and at the end had enough money saved to 
justify his marrying. He is now a medical 
missionary in India. F came to college from 
the same academy as E. He had no means 


at all. Graduated in college, having sup- 
ported himself in whatever available work he 
could find. He is now an instructor in the 
college where he graduated. G went to 
school in winter and found work in the 
woods in summer. He is now a college 


president. All these persons were known to 
the writer personally. 

In the colleges of the country a large pro- 
portion of the young people are paying a_ por- 
tion or the whole of their expenses. After 
one is in college, this is no difticult thing 
to do. The hardest struggle is to gain ad- 
mittance to college. How can this be done? 

If there is any person in the neighborhood 
who has received a college education, and 
who has any interest in ambitious young 
people, suck person should be visited and 
consulted by the young’ student. While 
planning to go to school, the young person 
should devote every spare moment to reading 
useful books, as histories, biographies and 
scientific works. One hour each evening 
saved for useful reading is in a year 365 hours, 
or 365 days of ten hours each, or more than 
a month of time, which wisely used will ac- 
complisb much. In order that the student 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


may not misdirect his energies, he should se, 
cure the catalog of some good school and _ fol- 
low the course of study there laid down, or if 
there are several courses he should select the 
one he thinks will best serve his purpose. If 
he proposes to go to college at some time, 
however remote, he should secure a catalog 
from the college of his choice and then direct 
all his energies to those studies required for 
admission to the institution. His adviser 
will here be of great help to him. He may 
also place himself in communication with the 
college authorities, who will always be giad 
to advise and help him. 

But can enough money ever be earned to 
attend an academy or seminary a year? Yes, 
by almost anyone. There are many good 
schools at which a pupil can remain a year for 
$150 to $200, and some for even $100. And 
these are not cheap schools either, but places 
where good bonest work is done. Colleges 
also offer every inducement to poor students. 
Poor boys are given free scholarships and 
aided in buying books and in boarding, and 
all this without other students knowing any- 
thing about it. Ifa poor boy at college stud- 
ies and behaves himseif, he is respected and 
treated well by every one, even though his 
clothes may be threadbare. College expenses 
may vary from $200 to $1000 per year. Poor 
boys will be able to find plenty of small col- 
leges where expenses are moderate. 

Should, however, duty plainly indicate to 
a young person that his place is at home, to 
care for father and mother or younger broth- 
ers and sisters, the task should be uncom- 
plainingly entered upon. There will be time 
to study in the evenings. Books are now 
cheaper than ever before and there are helps 
in the way of Chautanqua circles which offer 
courses of great value. Let not the one com- 
pelled to remain at home despair of an educa- 
tion. Hecan dig it from books for himself. 
May all have the courage to undertake it. 


I 


Wood Collecting. 


SPRAGUE W. CHAMBERS. 





This is the most neglected branch of all, yet 
one which is highly interesting and quite in- 
structive as well. Splendid specimens cost 
nothing except a very slight exertion, and can 
be found in great variety wherever there are 
trees and shrubs. 

When on a collecting trip the only article 
needed is a saw, though perhaps it might not 
be a bad plan to take along a bag or basket 
in which to carry the treasures one is sure to 
get. When a tree or bush is found ffom which 
a specimen is desired, the collector has only 
to cut out a section from a live, thrifty limb. 
These should be left five or six inches long to 
allow for any mishap that might occur in fit- 
ting them for the cabinet. When obtainable, 
it is best to take limbs that are nearly two 
inches in diameter. 

On arriving home these pieces should be cut 
down to exactly four inches in length, great 
care being taken not to injure the bark. Then 
each section is split in the center and the 
half kept that shows the bark, grain and pith 
best. This done, the specimens must be laid 
away and left until seasoned, which usually 
takes not longer than two weeks. When they 
become dry the ends and face can be made 
smooth with a sharp Knife and finished with 
No O sandpaper, if the collector happens to 
have a piece handy. 

The next step is to varnish them, which 
should not be done until as many as 30 speci- 
mens are ready. <A good grade is needed, but 
tive cents’ worth is sufficient. Apply it with 
any well-cleaned paint brush and spread even- 
ly over all parts. Where a second coat 1s 
desired, three days should elapse before it is 
given, or the finish will be very apt to 
crackle. 

The specimens are now ready to be labeled. 
Most collectors paste on pieces of paper on 
which have been written the names of the 
wood. But the method adopted by a young 
friend of mine is a vast improvement over 
this. He puts a gilt number on each speci- 
men, and ina blank book writes a corre- 
sponding number. Wunder these numbers he 
gives the common and scientific names, to- 
gether with a description of the habits of the 








the 


He also briefly describes 
locality from which each specimen was taken. 


tree or bush. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Little Baby Quail.—I want tv tell you 
about my friena Bertie Johnson’s turkey. 
She came home from the woods bringing with 
her a brood of young vwrkeys and a little baby 
quail. He stayed with the turkey family a 
week and then he went away to his home in 
the woods. [wish the little girl in Syden- 
ham, Eng, would write to the Tablers again. 
= mamma was born in Sydenham.—([E. M. 





A Schoolmate Brought Roses.—I want to tell 
the Tablers about my cat that died. I put it 
in a dox at night, and in the worning it was 
dead. I put itin atin box and then in the 
cart, to be hanied to the grave, and when we 
got there a schoolmate was there with some 
roses, and we put them on the grave. I am 
going to plant tlowers there soon.—( Pansy T. 
J. Sodt. 





The Flower’s Name.—‘‘The flower pictured 
in the May 29 issue is the wild geranium, 
sometimes called wild cranebill. Its scien- 
tific name is Geranium maculatum.’’ Thus 
writes Robert B. Hammond. Others who 
answered correctly are Elsie Holland, Kath- 
arine True, Eddie C. Lamb, Astra, Edna F. 
Tanner, Irene M. Fowler, Estelle Whitcomb, 
Vera Gutchess. 


Good Uncle Joe.—Sadie, [am 10 years old 
and do housework. Have made one quilt and 
am working a crazy quilt for my only sister, 
seven years old. I have four brothers. I have 
a good cow which has two nice calves, given 
tome by my Uncle Joe Ward.—[Mary N. 
Carr. 








Young Helpers.—I am eight years old, and 
have four brothers and two sisters. I am the 
first one up in the morning and always have 
the horses watered and one cow milked when 
the rest get up.—[Omer Donaldson. 

I am 13 years old, and am four feet and ten 
inches high. I have to walk one and one-half 
miles to school. In the evening I help my 
papa feed the pigs, and [I feed the calves, too. 
if help mamma work in the garden, and she 
always lets me have a garden of my own. I 
can sew and crochet and have an organ. 
{Miss Sauerkraut. 


Too Much Respect for Brother.—I don’t 


think May Jane does her brother justice. If 
his opinion was asked, I have an idea he 
would say his sister was rather contrary 
sometimes, too. My oldest brother is a tor- 
ment, also, but I won’t say I like a cousin 
better, for I have too much respect for my 
brother. I think Edward Warren must have 
a good disposition, or at least better than most 
of the ‘‘older brothers’’ that I know anything 
about. I have pieced two quilts and would 
like to piece another one soon.—[G«lden-rod. 


MONEY MADE IN A MINUTE. 


I have not made less than $16.00 any day while 
selling Centrifugal Ice Cream Freezers. Anyone 
should make from $5 to $8 a day selling cream, 
and from $7 to $10 selling freezers, as itis sucha 
wonder there is always a crowd wanting cream. 
You can freeze cream elegantly in one minute, 
and that astonishes people so they all want to 
taste it, and then many of them buy freezers, as 
the cream is smooth and perfectly frozen. Every 
freezer is guaranteed to freeze cream perfectly in 
one minute. Anyone can sell ice cream, and the 
freezer sells itself. My sister makes from $10 to 
Pittsburg, Pa.,will mail you full particulars free,so 
$l5aday. W.H. Baird & Co., Dep’t 102, Station A, 
you can go to work and make lots of money any- 
where, as with one freezer you can make a hun- 
dred gallons of cream a day, or, if you wish, they 
will hire you on liberal terms. 
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COLLARSandCvUFFs. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar Oo. 65 Milk St., Boston ,Mass. 





















[Complete in Three Numbers.] 


The Stolen Stradivarius 


By Mrs Burton Harrison, Author of Sweet 
Bells Out of Tune. 


(Copyright, 1897, by C. C. Harrison.] 
PART II. 


The words ‘‘Give hera Stradivarius’’ had 
hardly been spoken alond by young Mackin- 
tosh, before he was surprised by a knocking 
upon the board partition dividing his attic 
room from the one adjoining it. After a pause, 
during which he listened, the knocking was 
renewed. 

Colin, remembering that his neighbor was 
an infirm and melancholy looking old fellow, 
—whom he sometimes met, wearily climbing 
the stairs with a loaf of bread and a brown 
paper bag of comestibles hugged to his breast 
—fancied himself called upon for help. He 
had but just removed his cvat, and putting it 
on hastily, ran out into the entry and tapped 
at the door of the next room. 

A feeble voice called to him to come in. 
The interior resembled Colin’s own in lack of 
comfort. A gas jet was burning, which re- 
vealed, lying dressed upon the bed close to 
the partition wall, the man he had often seen 
—gentle-faced, though hollow-eyed and evi- 
dently racked by some chronic malady. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said Colin’s 
neighbor, ‘‘but I must have been dreaming. 
I awoke suddenly, believing I heard someone 
distinctly say, ‘Give her a Stradivarius!’ And 
so I knocked on the wall, the way I used to 
call my nephew when he lived with me.’’ 

‘*T did say those words,’’ answered Colin, 
blushing. ‘‘I was thinking aloud.”’ 

‘‘I beg pardon again, sir,’’ said the man, 
sitting up on the bed with an eager expres- 
sion. ‘‘I had fallen asleep thinking of a 
Stradivarius. I was dreaming of it. In fact, I 
rarely think of anything else, in these days. 
For to have owned something that in my pres- 
ent poverty would have been a little fortune, 
and to have had it stolen from me by—good 
God! I can’t speak of him. It’s too base 
for words. Mr Mackintosh, I’m ashamed of 
myself. You see I know your name. Mine 
is Rupert Thorndyke.’’ 

‘*That seems somehow familiar,’’ said Co- 
lin, racking his brains to recali where he had 
heard it. 

‘*No doubt, like most of us working folks 
you read about the doings of the fine people 
who constitute high society in this town. 
Well, among them, you have often seen that 
name. The other Rupert Thorndyke is as 
young, and pushing and successful as I am 
old, and timid and collapsed. He is away up 
among the tiptops, Mr Mackintosh. Dines 
and wines with the millionaires, and gives 
parties at his own rooms. I eat bread 
and ham out of a paper bag upon yonder table 
and am thankful when I can afford a bottle 
of beer or Rhine wine to wash it down. But 
he’s of my own blood. My brother’s son and 
my only living relative—named for me, to my 
sorrow. When his father was in business 
with me in musical instruments at —— 
Broadway, I was the senior partner and we 
prospered for many years. Then my brother 
got into speculations and I had to make good 
the money he lost. Rupert, who was a clever 
dog, had been sent by me to the university. 
Well, my brother died of a broken heart and 
Rupert came to live with me for a while. Got 
me to send him to Europe once or twice, 
which I could ill afford to do. He was sucha 
handsome fellow, had such a winning way 
with him,one could refuse him nothing. Then 
some of his former classmates at college vot- 
ed him into a fashionable club. I paid the 
entrance fee and dues, keeping my homely 
self out of sight of his grand ‘companions. 
Mr Mackintosh, you will wonder at my want 
of self-control. But you’re a gentleman and 
have got a heart too; I can see it. I’ve often 
wanted to make your acquaintance.’’ 

**Go on, if it relieves you, Mr Thorndyke,”’ 
said the young man, dropping upon a chair 
beside the bed. 

‘*Then you will honor me by drinking a 
glass of claret,’’ said the other, arising with 
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some difficulty from his recumbent position. 
‘‘T am rather stif with rheumatic pains, as 
you see. I Jay down here before dinner to 
rest a while, and must have siept till now. 
Pray share my good luck. My employer—for I 
am serving where I once ruled, Mr Mackin- 


tosh—gave me a bottle of Pontet Canet in 
honor of his birthday. 
‘*Good stuff, this,’’ he went on. ‘‘I’ll 


warrant the great Mr Rupert Thorndyke has 
no more relish for his supper with the rich 
aud exclusive Mis Beaumoris after the thea- 
ter, to-night. My employer gives me his 
worning paper when he has done with it, Mr 
Mackintosh, and I bring it home and under 
this gas jet read the fashionable intelligence. 
{ always know what’s going on in society. 
Look at this old ledger—I have cut out and 
pasted in it all that is said about my name- 
sake, where he goes and what he does. Ru- 
pert is a musical virtuoso—hand in glove with 
all the artists, who sing and play at his rooms 
for nothing. The fine ladies attend, too, and 
admire the beautiful upholstery and decora- 
tions that I paid for when I was flush. Ru- 
pert has a collection of musical instruments, 
‘small but unrivaled,’ so the papers say. Mr 
Mackintosh, I’d give a year of my life to 
look over that collection and make sure of 
my—my—lost Stradivarius.’’ 

**Do you mean to say—’’ began Colin, in- 
dignantly. 

‘*‘When I failed in business, I had saved 
that violin to be sold only in case of dire 
emergency. Rupert, better than another, 
knew of its value. He always coveted it, but 
though I had squeezed myself dry to supply 
him, I would not give this up. For a long 
time, I should tell you, I kept on terms with 
my nephew. I never obtruded myself, but 
Isaw him from time to time—taking a fool’s 
pride in the grand gentleman I had created. 
He might have turned on the hand that fed 
and reared him; he might have shaken me off 
because I am poor and commonplace and 
rusty; but listen, Mr Mackintosh. After my 
failure, as I said, I had putaway my precious 
Stradivarius in its case, in a trunk in the one 
room T kept. I had to go over to Philadel- 
phia once to see a man from whom I hoped 
to collect a few hundreds owing me. I came 
back rejoiced because I had got nearly the 
whole sum. The maid at the boardiug house 
said nobody had called or asked for me in my 


absence. I went straight to the trunk, and 
opened it to put away my cash. I found the 
violin case empty—the -treasure gone! Just 


as I was about to give the alarm to the house, 
I saw on the floor under the edge of the trunk, 
this—’’ 

He took from his pocket an unset scara- 
beus, jade greenin hue, that might have 
been worn in @ man’s ring or pin. 

‘*‘It was his. I had often seen him wear 
it in a scarf. He had shown it tome on his 
first return from Cairo. How could I alarm 
the boarding house, or set the police upon the 
track of Rupert? Rupert a th—ah—no, I won’t 
say the word! Not till it’s proved will I call 
him so. I found traces of wax on my latch- 
key of the house door, that I had been in the 
habit of throwing, with my other keys,on the 
dressing table every night. Rupert had re- 
cently sent a man there, with a note inclos- 
ing me a present of twenty-five dollars. While 
I wrote the answer, the man must have taken 
the impression of my keys. Mr Mackintosh, 
I had mistrusted that gift of money, though I 
kept it to pay my way to Philadelphia and 
my board. Although I had given Rupert all, 
it was the first he had given ine. I returned 
it to him the day after my discovery of the 
loss, with two lines: ‘Take your money, and 
give me back my Stradivarius.’ He answer- 
ed in such a brutal tone—it makes me sick to 
think of it—disclaiming all knowledge of my 
Stradivarius. I burnt his letter, but these 
words are sunk into my heart: ‘From this 
time torth, I refuse to see or to speak to one 
who has done me this foul wrong.’ That was 
two years ago, Mr Mackintosh. His friends 
are very exclusive, and heis a great favor- 
ite.’’ 

‘*How does he continue to cut such a dash, 
without fortune?’’ asked Colin. 

‘*Nobody knows, exactly. He was always 
lucky in speculation and very daring. I gave 
him money to start with—all I could spare— 
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WISE WOMEN. 


Those Who Heed the First Symp- 
toms of Nervous Derangement. 











Special from Mrs. Pinkham. 

A dull, aching pain at the lower part 
of the back and a sensation of little 
rills of heat, or chills running down 
the spine, are symptoms of general 
womb derangement. 

If these symptoms are not accompa- 
nied by leucor- 
rhoea, they are 
precursors 
of that 
weakness. 
It is worse 
than folly 
to neglect 
these symp- 
toms. Any wo- 
man of com- 
mon sense will 
take steps to 
cure herself. 

She will realize that 
her generative system , 
is in need of help, and 
that a good restorative medicine is 
a positive necessity. It must be a medi- 
cine with specific virtues. Asa friend, 
a woman friend, let me advise the use 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. 

If your case has progressed so that @ 
troublesome discharge is already es- 
tablished, do not delay, take the Veg- 
etable Compound at once, so as to tone 
up your whole nervous system; you 
can get it at any reliable drug store. 
You ought also to use a local applica- 
tion, or else the corrosive discharge 
will set up an inflammation and hard- 
ening of the parts. Mrs. Pinkham’s 
Sanative Wash is put up in packets at 
25 centseach. To relieve this painful 
condition this Sanative Wash is worth 
its weight in gold. 

Mrs.GrorGE W. SHEPARD, Watervliet, 
N. Y., says: ‘‘I am glad to state that 
I am cured from the worst form of fe- 
male weakness. I was troubled very 
much with leucorrhoea, bearing-down 
pains and backache. Before using 
Mrs. Pinkham’s Remedies it seemed 
that I had no strength at all. I was 
in pain allover. I began to feel better 
after taking the first dose of Vegetable 
Compound. I have used five bottles, 
and I feel like anew woman. I know 
if other suffering women would only 
try it, it would help them.” 
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and he went on and on. Yes, he must have 
a good purse, to live as he does.”’ 

‘*‘Perhaps he has sold the Stradivarius,’’ 
said Colin. 

‘*‘Oh, don’t say that, Mr Mackintosh. I 
hope against hope that ne’s keeping it as the 
gem of his collection—that I may one day 
look at it again. I'd know it in a hundred. 
There is a tiny vein of color in the wood that 
looks like a hand with an outstretched finger 
—vn the right side, near the bridge of the in- 
strument. Enough for anyone—for you, tor 
instance, who know nothing of violins—to 
identify it by. But I'd know my beauty as 
far as I could see her!”’ 

The pathos of this incident dwelt with 
Mackintosh for days. He longed to tell Kath- 
leen, whose interest,be knew, would be keen- 
ly aroused in view of the object of the old ar- 
tisan’s mania. Butin one way or another 
Colin failed to see any of the Blair family. 

At. last, when the need to look upon Kath- 
leen’s bright face became overpowering, Co- 
lin turned late one afternoon through a softly 
fulling veil of snow in the direction of the 
Blair’s house. As he shook off the feathered 
flakes upon their door mat, he pleased himself 
by believing he would be asked to walk at 
once into the cozy intimacy of the family 
room, where, at that hour, Kathleen and her 
mother were wont to meet for tea. 

Colin’s gateway of hope, in the shape of Mr 
Blair’s front door, moved inward. Behind it 
stood an elderly woman, endeavoring to dry 
her parboiled hands upon a checked apron 


before receiving the visitor’s card between 
thumb and finger. 

‘*Yes, sir, gone out, both Miss Kathleen 
and the madam,’’ she said with bursting 


pride. ‘‘It was in a cab,that I fetched meself 
from the stable. Some kind of a grand music 
party where our young lady was goin’ to play, 


sir, and they’d not be out of it till after six. 
No 6—, Fifth avenue, sir, they told the 
coachman; perhaps you’d be knowin’ the 


house, Mr Mackintosh?’’ 

Colin, blessing his stupidity in forgetting 
that this was NKathleen’s important twenty- 
fifth, retraced his steps. Doggedly, obstinate- 
ly, the young fellow tramped far uptown, 
welcoming the sting of wind and snow in his 
Near the confines of the park he found 
himself, his bare hands in the pockets of his 
overcoat, his face reddened with cold, his 
jaw set, his eyes heavy, brought to a balt be- 
fore the house indicated to him by the Blair’s 
voluble maid. 

There could be no doubt that a festivity was 
in progress behind the brick aud marble 
front here presented to the avenue. Over a 
carpet running out to the curbstone, guests 
were passing to and from their carriages be- 
neath the shelter of an awning lighted by 
pendent lanterns. A lady, effecting her exit 
from the house, was met by a young man 
who had just jumped out of a hansum, whom 
she greeted in accents maternally affection- 
ute. 

**So late, Mr Thorndyke?”’ 
cato reproach. ‘‘It’s almost 
Levitsky will play no more. But Anatolia 
is just about to sing her last. Nothing would 
tempt me to leave but that Nita, poor girl, is 
at home with a bad throat.’’ ; 

‘*Tt’s a success, then?’’ said the young man, 
at whom Colin Mackintosh gazed eagerly, 


face. 


she said, in stac- 
over now, and 


seeking to be convinced of his identity with 
the robber of the Stradivarius. 
He was handsome, golden-haired, open- 


What a brave nephew for the 
sut Colin 


taced, smiling. 
old neighbor on the attic landing! 


did not know his Christian name, and that— 
‘*Ha, Rupert,’’ said a man, coming out, 
‘‘why are vou behind time? There’s a new 
girl playing on the violin that I know will 
please your fastidious fancy.”’ 
The lady’s trim little brougham now stop- 
ping the way, the two young men aided her 


footman to introduce her goodly bulk within 
its open. door. At’ this achievement, the 
group around the awning uttered an ‘‘A—a 
-——h’’ of satisfaction, and the carriage drove 
away. 

‘Any new violinist that 1s worth the ask- 
ing you may count upon seeing at my party 
on Wednesday night,’’ said Thorndyke, care- 
lessly. ‘‘And as I know the young person in 


question fairly well, and have little doubt of 
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getting her todo what I wish, if you are 
‘epris,’ Clarkson, drop_in and I'll give youa 
chance at her.”’ 

‘“All right, old chap, good-by.’’ 


As the two men separated, Colin clenched 
his tists. 

None too soon for Kathleen’s eager ambi- 
tion had arrived the day of her appearance 


before an audience that would make or mar 
her hope of establishing herself as a perform- 
er at semi-private concerts. 

Punctual to the hour appointed by her pa- 
troness, the rusty cab, that in the eyes of 
the Blair’s maidservant had conferred style 
upon their dwelling by pulling up in front of 
it, had deposited at the Beaumoris’s portal 
the young viglinist and her mother. 

In a wide hall, beneath orange trees ranged 
against tapestries of fabulous age and value, 
they were received by two automata in claret 
and silver livery, whose mission on gala days 
it was to forever point out to guests the way 
toward distant cloakrooms. The fiddle-case, 
no less than the hesitating manner of their 
entry, betraying our ladies to these poten- 
tates, they were hurried with scant courtesy 
upstairs and bidden to wait in the morning 
room until the pleasure of the mistress con- 
cerning them should be ascertained. 

Kathleen saw the flush on her 
cheek at the moment when Molly caught 
gleam in her child’s eye. 

**Don’t mind, darling.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a mistake, of course, 
spoken simultaneously. 

She was interrupted by a French woman, 
whose entry, with the glid assurance that 
madam would see them shortly, conveyed 
more of comradeship than of respect. 

There was a long wait. Katbleen, awearied 
of her splendid prison, employed her time by 
falling upon a novel. Mrs Blair took up no 
volume. In silence, she sat thinking of the 
days when she and Lottie Earl, now the own- 
er of this stately domicile, had been school- 
mates and bosom friends. To shut her eyes 
to the Beanmoris luxury was to conjure up 
Lottie’s early home in Clinton place, whither 
Molly had often repaired by invitation to 
spend Saturdays. The sad-colored walls hung 
with dreary landscapes in oil upon which no 
eye was ever seen to cast a fleeting glance; 
the carpet and curtains flowered garishly the 


mother’s 
the 


dearest,’’ were 


basement dining room; the little girls ex- 
changing vows of friendship! 
The door opened. This time it was Mrs 


sSeaumoris in person, attired for the reception 

of her guests. Mrs Beaumoris perplexed, an- 
noyed. an open letterin her hand. It was 
an easier matter for this lady to recognize 
fresh, bright-eyed Molly Christian, who, un- 
der the impulse of fond retrospect,now sprang 
up to greet her, than for Molly to identify 
her old playmate in this faded woman with 
the pale hair elaborateiy crimped—the coli, 
restless blue eyes—the prim, unsmiling 
mouth. 

Mrs Blair’s affectionate words 
her lips. She faltered, blushed 
back with a pain at the plain 
her surprise was as unwelcome as it was 
timed. 

‘*You—you—are Miss Blair’s mother?’’ said 
Mrs Beaumoris, in tones she could not make 


died upon 
and drew 
indication that 
ill- 


other than thin and chill. ‘‘Why was I not 
told of this before?’’ 

**Because—because,’’ began Molly, and 
emotion overpowered her, cutting short her 
speech. 

‘“My mother thought it would naturally 


make no difference whose child you had hired 
to play before your guests,’’ said Kathleen, 


‘(Pp 


sweeping grandly into the breach. jut we 


are quite ready to go away, now, if the ar- 
rangement does not please you.’’ 
‘*Of course not,’’ exclaimed their hostess, 


recovering herself. ‘‘You will excuse me if 
I am a little upset, when I tell you that not 
fifteen minutes ago I received this letter from 
Madame Claudia’s manager, saying the tire- 
some creature has a cold and can’t sing this 
afternoon. <All I could do was to send off 
my maid in a cab offering Claudia’s terms to 
Anatolia, who’ll come, I’m pretty sure, if 
for nothing but a chance to supplant Claudia. 
Anatolia can’t stand being last year’s favor- 
ite, and really she sang adorably in Faust, 
last week, when Claudia was ill. If she 














comes, she’ll be here for the end of the first 
half of the program. Your daughter will 
play just before her—and will no doubt have 
encores. Levitsky says everything that is 
nice of you, Miss —er—you have no profes- 
sional name, I believe?’’ 

‘*‘My name is Kathleen Blair,’’ said the 
girl, carrying her head high. Into her heart, 
for the first time in her life, entered the 


wandering demon of revenge. She longed to 
be in a position to return impertinence. 
[To Be Concluded. ] 
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My Schoolroom. 


I have closed my books and hidden my slate 
And thrown my satchel across the gate, 

My school is out for a season of rest, 

And now for the schoolroom I love the best. 


My schoolroom lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars; 


Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene, 

Like showers of gold-dust thrown over the 
green, 

And the wind’s flying footsteps are traced, as 
they pass, 

By the dance ot the 
grass. 


sorrel and dip of the 


My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers, except the breeze, 
Who sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 


My schoolbell rings in the rippling stream, 
Which hides itself, like a schoolboy’s dream, 
Under the shadow and out of sight, 

But laughing still for its own delight. 


My schoolmates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel, more dull than these, 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 

How many chestnuts wiil fill his cheeks. 


My teacher is patient, and never yet 

A lesson of hers did I once forget, 

For wonderful lore do her lips impart, 
And all her lessons are learned by heart. 


O, come! O, come! _ or we shall be late, 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate. 
[Katherine Lee Bates. 





For a Patriotic Fourth.—A call to ministers 
and all Christian patriots is issued by the 
National Christian Citizenship league of Chi- 
cago, to observe Saturday, July 3, with rous- 


ing celebrations, ‘‘on definite Christian citi- 
zenship lines.’’ Programs and suggestions 


will be furnished free on application to the 
league at 153 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Nothing that can be called education and 
accoi.plisiiment can be achieved without 
great labor; and the principal reason why 
good housewifery is so much neglected as an 
acccmplishment is that the time is so much 
occupied in study.—[{J. G. Holland. 





The Real Enemies of the birds are not the 
women, for the ones they wear on their hats 
are faise, but boys and negroes of the south- 
ern and middle states, who kill them wantonly 
for sport and in great numbers. 





I’m 
are not much hurt? 


The bicyclist: so sorry! I hope you 
The Bicycled: Not at all, miss—only a few 
trifling dislocations. A mere bagatelle to an 


old football player, I assure you.—[Twinkles. 











Veranda Support for Hanging Plant. 


Ww. D. 


The illustration shows a way to effectively 
support a hanging plant in an openingina 








veranda. Itis along crane-like affair, such 
as can now be bought forthe new swinging 
portieres. This arrangement is valuable over 


some others, more simple, in the artistic quali- 
ty which it adds to a veranda. An ingenious 
perscn might design, and an ingenious black- 
smith might construct, a crane that would an- 
swer very well for this purpose. <A dull black 
finish should be addea to the iron. 





Child’s Cap in Silk Crochet. 





KENDALL PERRY. 
A beautiful cap for summer wear is made 
from the new wash crochet silk. It comes 


in many delicate colors and can be repeated- 
ly washed without injury. Use a coarse steel 
hook and make a chain of eight stitches, fasten 
in first loop. Chain four stitches to turn on. 
Fill the circle with 20 treble stitches, fasten 
to first treble with asc stitch, chain four to 
turn on, and into every alternate stitch tre- 





until the 
If the whip- 
cord twist crochet silk is used, these three 
rounds of the circle will now be the size of a 
silver dollar. 

For the fourth circle, treble three between 
the last two treble, into the tiny two chain 
space; chain two, treble three, chain one; 
then again treble three, chain two, treble 
three, into next chaiu stitch, around the cir- 
cle. 

Repeat for fifth and sixth rows, only add 
one chain more between the scallops of treble. 
Crochet loosely. 


ble two and chain two, 


treble two, 
circle is completed a third time. 


Seventh row—Treble three, chain three, 
treble three into first scallop. Chain three, 
treble one, chain three, treble one into the 


space between the next scallop. Chain three, 
treble three, chain three, treble three into 


MOTHERS 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


“A good complexion needs no artificial toning or 


heightening.” 


Use a pure soap like the Ivory and 


leave nature to do the rest. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’ti. 











ermanently cured by using DR. WH 
tent free on mention of this Magazine. 








ITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. 
THE DR. WHITEHALE MEGERIMINE CO., South B 





The latest, surest and best. Sample 
end, Ind. 








the head of the next scallop. Chain three, 
treble one, chain three, treble one, into the 
space between the seallop, and repeat the 
usual scallop, alternating the extra loop he- 
tween the scallops. 

8th row—Repeat fifth and sixth. 

9th, same. 

10th and llth, same; crown completed. 

Now commence from what you choose for 
the nape of the neck or back of bonnet, and 
crochet the same stitches, only throwing the 
thread twice around the hook to make a 
larger,@deeper scallop. Repeat, treble tliree, 
chain three, treble three, into every chain 
loop. Do not complete the circle, reverse 
and go back, using three chain to turn on. 
Cicchet back and forth across the cap nine 
times, increasing the breach at the nape of 
the crown. The cap is now ready for a full- 
edged scallop all around, and silk pompons or 


huge ribbon bows finish it off on the top. 
Line it with the color of silk that you choose 
for strings; either china silk or surah may 


be used for lining. 

The whipcord twist crochet silk retails at 
10 cents a ball and I think contains 25 vards, 
and can be bought at any store. The pattern 
given makes quite a good-sized cap and is 
very pretty. 
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In Raspberry Time. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


Raspberries have so high a flavor that no 

fruit is better worth doing up for winter usc. 
Raspberry jam is particularly satisfactory, as 
it is delicious eaten with cream, in puddings, 
or spread between layers of cake. Here is a 
recipe given by a high authority: 

Raspberry Jam.—Weigh and wash the ber- 
ries, allowing 6 lhs of sugar to every 10 lbs of 
fruit. Crush and set over the fire where they 
will heat slowly. When just at the boiling 
point, remove from the range and press the 
juice through a strainer. Return this juice to 
the fire and boil briskly for a quarter of an 
hour. Then add the sugar and cook half an 
hour longer (when a smali portion may be 
taken out and reserved for jelly, if desired). 
Put in the fruit pulp and simmer for ten min- 
utes. It is then ready to can, as longer 
boiling is apt to toughen the berries. 

Many a nice dessert, too, is practicable when 
the little crimson ‘‘tnimble-berry’’ is ripe, as— 

Raspberry Tapioca.—Put to soak over night 
# cup pearl tapioca in sufficient water to 
cover it. Next day, drain, put in a double 
boiler and cook with 4 cups hot water until 
it is quite clear and transparent. Remove 
from the fire, sweeten to taste and stirin 1 
pint of fresh raspberries. Serve cold with 
whipped cream. 

Raspberry Souffle.—Soak 4 box gelatine in 
half a cup of cold water for an hour. Then 
dissolve in a half cup of hot water. With 1 
pint of raspberry juice mix 1 Ib granulated 
sugar until a syrup is formed. Then add the 
beaten yolks of 6 eggs. Set the mixture on 
ice, strain in the gelatine and beat until it 
commences to thicken. Then stir in lightly 
1 qt whipped cream. Pour into a mold and 


pack in ice and rock salt. Freeze two hours. 
It should not be as bard as icecream. 

Raspberry Sherbet.—Crush 2 qts raspberries 
with 2 lbs granulated sugar. Let stand for 
two hours. Then rub the pulp through a fine 
sieve to extract the seeds. To this put an 
equal quantity of water and the juice of 1 
lemon. Turn into a freezer and stir for 15 
minutes. When partly frozen, whip in an 
Italian meriugue made by beating the whites 
of 3 eggs to a very stiff froth with 3 table- 
spoons powdered sugar. Finish freezing, pack 
down and set in a cool spot until ready to 
serve. ‘ 

Raspberry Sorbet.—This will delight those 
who like novelties. Rub in the grated rind 
of half a lemon 4 oz loaf sugar and dissolve in 
half a pint of hot green tea. When cold add 
half a pint of raspberry juice, and strain. 
Lastly, mix in a gill of sugar syrup and 1 pint 
of water. Put in a freezer and freeze toa 
semi-liquid. Serve in glasses. 

Raspberry Granite.—This is one of the grain- 
ed ices served at ceremonious dinners just be- 
fore or just after the roast. To 3 pints berries 
take 1 cup sugar, 1 cup water and the juice of 
llemon. Boil the sugar and water together 
for five minutes, then remove from the fire 
and strain in the fruit juice. When cold pack 
in ice and salt and set away without stirring. 
After an hour, open the freezer and scrape the 
sides with a knife, mixing the icy particles 
with the liquid portion. Repeat this three 
times in as many hours. Finally, just before 
serving stir in 1 pint of whole raspberries. 

Although not entirely of raspberries, but of 
several early fruits, it may not be out of place 
to give under this heading a recipe fur the 
Danish ‘‘red gruel”? known as 

Rod Grod.—Soak in water over night 4 cup 
sago. The following day, place it in a double 
boiler with 1 cup freshly boiled water. Cook 
until thick and clear. Next put in 2 inches of 
stick cinnamon, 4 cup chopped citron and 4 cuy 
blanched and chopped almonds. Boil ail to- 
gether for half an hour. At the end of this 
time, take out the cinnamon and add 34 cup 
sugar which has been warmed through in the 
oven. Then at once remove the mixture from 
the fire and stirin 4 cup each of red raspber- 
ry, red currant and some cherry juice. Set on 
ice to stiffen, and when very cold eat with 
cream. 





If We Only Knew. 


Ah! sisters, if we only knew each grief 
That rends the other, we could never hate, 
Nor even think remorse could come too late, 
So she brought with her a more kind belief. 
Most surely prejudice is a foul thief 
Who steals love’s blossom through the very 
gate 
Which we would shut against him. It is fate 
That hands which might extend us sweet relief 
Press down upon its thorns our coronet, 
And when we sob for water reach us gall, 
And when our hearts ache thrust our sides 
with scorn. 
O, women, women! do ye then forget 
How all must stumble, though some only fall? 
How ye might stay with hope the feet for- 
lorn? ' 
{Amelie Rives. 
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A KENTUCKY FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 





For Home Wear and Traveling. 


The tailor-made gown was never so popular 
as it is this season, both for home wear and 
traveling. Our styl- 
ish pattern shows a 
handsome basque of 
brown whuipcord or 
broadcloth. It is 
made with a tight- 
fitting front, button- 
ing down tlre center 
with a row of smok- 
ed pearl buttons. The 
neck is cut out in V 
shape and finished 
with jaunty lapels. 
Pretty sleeves are 
cut in the new leg-o’- 
mutton style -nd 
plainly finished by 
rows of stitchin;: at 
the wrists. The back 
of the waist ‘s tight- 
basque. fitting and shaped by 

Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust the usual seams. All 
measure. the seams on tailor 
gowns this season are finished plainly, lapped 
or trimmed with strappings. 

One of the most serviceable skirts for thin 
fabrics is here shown as made of dimity and 
intended to be 
worn over a foun- 
dation skirt. The 
pattern is cut in 
two pieces, a wide 
breadth and side 
breadth being 
combined in one 
and the back 
breadth gathered. 
Atthe front and 
sides the fullness 
is confined by two No 
rows of shirring skirt. 
which start close Sizes 22 to 30 
to the belt oneach ™€#Sure. 
side of the back breadth and graduaily de- 
scend until in the center front they are quite 
adistance from the waist line. A_ stylish 
band of insertion, edged with tiny ruffles of 
lace in the most approved fashion, trims the 
skirt just above the deep hem. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, aud give their full 
name and address. 
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If Puffs and Quilts are made square, they 
can be turned often so to make each edge 
serve, a part of the time,where the most wear 
cowes, and they will last longer than if used 
one way all the time. 


MOTHERS 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Unless Women Will It.—Men in my opinion 
are not the ‘‘lords of creation,’’ unless women 
so will it. I have never willed it so in my 
own case, but stand for equal rights; and by 
equal rights I do not mean the right to saw 
and split wood, kill a pig or chicken, or even 
milk the cows. The better half can and does 
have undisputed right there. And strange 
to say, he never claims the right to bake 
bread, do the sewing or tend the babies. 
Yet we have equal rights and neverclash, and 
this too after seventeen years of married life. 
Equal rights with me mean equal love, re- 
spect, trust, confidence and sympathy in and 
for one another, with the privilege of helping 
bear one another’s burdens when it is practi- 
cable to do so.—! Mabel H. Monsey. 


Down with ‘‘Heresy.’’-—As I read J. L. Her- 
sey’s letter on ‘‘a smart wife,’’ I could but 
thank my stars that I am nota relative of his 
except away back by way of Adam. I think 
that a woman who could not even reckon the 
cost of a pound of butter at 16c per 1b as too 
good for him to have for a wife. God made 
woman with as fine an intellect and as good 


a right to use it as any man. Besides, some- 
times ‘‘if a man wants to know, let him ask 
her.’’ Down with Heresy. I believe in a 


God.—[German Builock. 

Is Welcome to Her.—Some farmers will give 
their children a pig, horse or cow if they will 
take care of it. This animal will always be 
the poorest one in the lot and after the child 
has pulled it through from its runty state, the 
farmer will sell it, sometimes claiming half 
or all the money. Then they will wonder why 
boys leave the farm! If a man wants to en- 
courage a child, he should give his very best 
and let them claim all the earnings. I would 
say to ‘‘One who loves his mother and sis- 
ter,’’ women who wish to vote do not all 
wish to be men. Women are fast coming to 
the front and will soon have everything their 
own way. Then the men will be laxi on the 
shelf. The word ‘‘nit’’? is not used in good 
society. If J. L. Hersey wants the kind of 
wife he describes, he is welcome to her. If 
some one could invent a machine which 
would perform the work, it would evidently 
suit his purpose just as well. Alvaretta 
ought to have many thanks for her letter. 
[A Stranger. 


Faintest Note of Discord.—I have been lis- 
tening to the thrusts and sallies of the Tablers 
and thought [ detected the faintest note of 
discord, occasionally. Of course nothing less 
than the truth is worth hearing, but I think 
we should be as careful in presenting it as 
we w uld were we face to face. Are there 
any Chautaugqians among us? No wonder F. 
H. Richardson preferred engineering to farm- 
ing if he lived in Missouri. Illinvis is the 
state for agriculture, although we have plenty 
of coal mines along our rivers; and as many 
of us may never have the opportunity ef vis- 
iting a gold mine, we shall be glad ‘to hear 
something from the west.—{ Jennie Wren 

Glamor of Life’s Springtime.—I think it was 
W. D. Howeils who wrote that interest among 
young people was apt to be of a personal na- 
ture. I have noticed, with some amusement 
and much enjoyment, that interest in the «»- 
posite | sex is not — among the ‘*Tu- 
blers. The other day I founc an amusing 
ex] sa. of the ori,zin of the attracti n be- 
tween the sexes. It was written 400 BC by 
Plato, who attributes it in jost to Aristo- 
phanes. He say.:‘*The primeval man was 
round, his back and sides forming a circle; 
and he had four hands and four feet and one 
head with two faces, looking opposite ways, 
set on a round neck andl precis:ly alike. He 
could walk upright, as men now do, back- 
wards or forwards,as he pleased. and he could 
also roll over and over at a gre: ; rate, whirl- 
ing round on is four feet an! four hands, 
eight in all, like tumblers gving over and 
over with their legs in the air; this was when 
he wanted to run fast. Terrible was their 
might and strength and the thoughts of their 
heart were great, and they made an attack 
upon the gods. Doubt reigned in the 
celestial councils. Should they kill them and 
annihilate the race with thunderbolts, as they 
had done the giants, then there wouid be 
an end of the sacrifices and worship which 
men offered them; but. on the other hand, the 
gods conld not suffer their insolence to be un- 
restrained. At last, after a good deal of re- 
flection, Zeus discovered a way. He said: 
‘Methinks I havea plan which will humble 
their pride and mend their manners; they 
shall continue to exist, but I will cut them in 
two, which will have a double advantage, for 








AND DAUGHTERS 


Blind-fold. 
A woman has 
no right to ‘‘go 





it blind’’ in mat- * 
ters of life and 
health. She has 
no right to shut 
her eyes to the 
plain facts of her 
physical being 
and the  conse- 
quences of neg- 
lect. She has no 
right to be wretch- 
ed and ill when 
she might be hap- 
py and free from 
pain. 

Women who drag through life weighed 
down by some torturing, dragging weak- 
ness or disease of their sex are not doing 
their full duty to themselves. They are not 
taking the means which enlightened sci- 
ence affords them of being well and strong 
and capable. 

These special complaints from which so 
many women suffer are not necessary. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription positively 
cures even the most severe and obstinate 
cases. 

It is not a haphazard medicine. It is not 
a “cure-all.” It is a scientific remedy de- 
vised by an educated and experienced spe- 
cialist for the one purpose of curing the 
special diseases of women. 

Tens of thousands of women have been 
restored to perfect health by this wonderful 
‘*Prescription.’”” In many instances they 
were actually given up as hopeless by phy- 
sicians and family doctors. 

“T have taken both your ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’ and ‘ Favorite Prescription’ for chronic 
inflammation of the uterus and bladder,’ writes 
Mrs. M. A. Scott, of Park Rapids, Hubbard Co., 
Minn. ‘I also had stomach trouble which was 
terribly distressing. I have been cured of all. I 
had suffered untold misery for four years pre- 
vious to taking your treatment, but began to feel 
the good effect at once.” 

Dr. Pierce’s thousand-page illustrated 
book, ‘‘ The People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser’’ contains information of price- 
less value to women. A paper-bound copy 
will be sent absolutely free on receipt of 21 
one-cent stamps to pay the cost of mailing 
only. Address World’s Dispensary Medical 
Association, Buffalo, N.Y. For a handsome 
cloth-bound copy send 31 stamps 











The above range, we guarantee to be as heavy as any range 
the market—made of cold rolled steel lined with asbestos thro’ 
out and finished in highest style. The doors are all nicked, 
nickel rail; porcelain lined, iarge reservoir. We guarani work, 
finish and operation to equal any range made. Buy of the manu- 
facturer and save 75 per cent of pure ase price, 


No. 8-16, 6 8-in. holes, oven 16x20x14 
high, $33.00 
No. 8- 18. 6 8-in. holes, oven 18x22x14 high 35.00 


No. 8 2 $-in. and 49-in. holes, oven 
err 14 high, 35.00 
No. 8-20, 6 9-in. holes, oven 20x22x14, 40.00 


Delivered free at your nearest railroad station east of Missouri 
river. $1.00 extra for each additional 500 miles west of same. In 
ordering, please state whether for wood or coal. Make remittances 
either P. O. Money Order, Express or Draft, our expense and risk. 
If range 1s wanted without reservoir, write us for prices, Satisfac- 
tion cuaranteed or money refunded. 


ALLINGHAM BOILER AND STOVE WORKS, 


28 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





CURED. Box Free. Mrs. B. 
Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BED WETTIN 
BED WETTING brie stir itomineco.m 































it will halve their strength and we shall have 
twice as many sacrifices.’ After the division 
the two parts of man, each desiring his other 
half, came together.’’ I wonder how many of 
our bright lads and lasses have read Reveries 
of a Bachelor, by Donald G. Mitchell. The 
author is an idealist and in.all his pictures 
there is the glawour of life’s springtime, when 


Faith and Hope lead forth Love to seek her 
own. Dreams? Yes; but high and _ holy 
dreams, and we who know they are but 
dreams, would gladly dream again, even 
though we awoke at last to find our idols 
clay.—[L. One. 


Would not Discriminate.—Are we as country 
people willing to admit that city people are 
more generous, more ready and willing to 
help than country people? There are gener- 
ous people everywhere. If city people are 
more willing to help others, ’tis because they 
have more time cal are so often called upon 
in the work of distributing charity that they 
become accustomed to it. But we will find our 
close, stingy, miserly people the world over, 
be it city or country, and in most cases coun- 
try women have not the call for charity work 
our city sisters have, as people for miles 
around us are asa rule at least self-support- 
ing. I would not discriminate. I believe this 
@ generous world with generous people in it, 
with enough of bad to make us appreciate the 
good.—[Mabel H. Monsey 


Follow Your Conscience.—I will attempt a 


thought for Blue Eyes. When you needed 
your mother’s care,did she ever think of leav- 
ing you that she might gain a better educa- 
tion? I am proud of the girls who want an 
education that willenable them to make an 
independent living, but fear some would let 
that outweigh their duty to home and parents. 
I do not feel capable of advice but wished to 
express a thought inthis line and will say, 
follow your conscience; if that is pure you 
have a true guide. Ithink we all allow Mr 
Richardson to think for himself and stick to 
his conclusions until something occurs worth 
changing the mind for, and I believe we all 
feel that we have independent thought around 
this Table or we would not be so free to ex- 
press ourselves. Someone has said in refer- 
ence to Evangeline’s) story of the bachelor’s 
album, that many young men prefer to live 
alone than to bring the lady of their choice 
to hard work and struggles for a livelihood, 
or something to that effect. Think ye so? I 
believe when a true woman loves another she 
is happier sharing his poverty than waiting 
for his ship to come in that she might live in 
ease. Why can’t the Tablers have a ‘‘corre- 
spondence circle?’’ This may seem absurd to 
some, but just consider the real isolation of 
soine farmers’ families from all that is con- 
genial in the socialjline, and then I think it 
might prove very instructive to some whose 





duties keep them close to their homes. 
[Another One. 
Use Their Brains More.—I want to echo 


Country Jake’s sentiments, let the women 
vote. As women are able to hold all the re- 
sponsible positions, why are they not allowed 
to vote? I believe if women had the chance 
to vote it would be the means of blotting out 
these everlasting rumholes that are dragging 


s0 maby down to ruin every year. In the 
several pictures of farm life drawn in this 
journal, I see the most of the farmers get up 
at4pm or earlier and work until 9 am. 
Now I would like to know what is the use 
of that, as I believe farmers could make more 


money if they wonld use their brains a little 
more and not try torush things so much. 
I am a farmer and seldom get up before 5 p m 
in the summer and 6 p m in the winter. 
Farmers might just as well enjoy life as to 
Slave themselves to death after that almighty 
dollar, and then not get it.—['Twenty-Three. 


Reads and Studies with Her Children.—J. L. 
Hersey’s statement, ‘‘ women who spend their 
time dawdling over books are almost always 
poor housekeepers,’’ can be proved to the 
contrary by the average person. My mother 
reads daily and has read more or less all her 
life, and what is more, she taught school for 
four years, but from New York to California 
you cannot find a woman who is a better 
housekeeper. She reads and studies with her 
ehildren, and often they read to her, as she 
sews, irons, etc. Whenthey come to her with 
a question, she is not forced to say, ‘‘Go to 
your father, mother does not know about 
these things,’’ but instead will take the bot- 
any from her daughter and aid her in solving 
the difficult part, the chemistry from her son, 
Saying ‘‘Together we will prove the analy- 
sis."’ And when a chatty neighbor drops in 
telling her of an accident occurring in St 


Cloud, she does not open her eyes in ignorant 








Woman 
man’s 
She 


surprise and say, ‘‘Where is that?’’ 

did not take her place on earth as 
kitchen drudge, but as his companion. 
should read and study with her husband. 
Their children are so far instructed as to be 
able to take up the oar and ‘‘ paddle their own 
canoe,’’ not near the shore in stagnant pools, 


but through the swiftest and most perilous 
currents. I hold that woman should be in 
her sphere, and that is where she can study, 


read, nurse her children, keep her house and 
share intelligently her husband’s difficulties, 
not leave all to him, or be embarrassed in the 





oe omy of others. Every woman owes her 
ittle to society, humanity and progress.—| Vo- 
jona Roundy. 

Live up to the Constitution.—‘‘What busi- 
ness has she to want to read,’’ indeed! What 
business have you to want to read, J. L. Her- 


sey? (Of course you are aman.) O, you say, 
woman is to be ruled by man; she dcesr’t 
need to read. Well, what do you say this isa 
free country for? Because the constitution 
says ‘‘all men are born free and equal?’’ 
Well, why don’t yon live up to the constitu- 
tion, then? For manis the name of the hu- 
man race; itis divided in two sexes, male 
and female. Now don’t let me hear you 
growling about the educated woman, for 1t’s 
my opinion she is smarter than you.—[Inde- 
pendent. 





A BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 
To wed, or not to wed; that’s the question. 
Whether ’tis safer and better, after all, 
To suffer pangs of loneliness, 
The longing and ‘‘regrets’’ of single life, 
Or take up matrimony and a sea of trouble, 
And, by enduring them, learn to like them. 
To wed, to live in bliss— 
’Tis a consumation devoutly to be wished. 
To wed, perchance to live in peace no more— 
Ay! there’s the rub. 
For in that nuptial hour what jars may come, 
When we’ve bartered off our mortal freedom, 
Must give us pause. 
There’s the respect that makes calamity 
Of many unwedded lives; 
For who would dishes wash, and cook, 
Or grunt and sweat o’er a steaming tub, 
When he himself might end all this 
With a marriage vow? 
And who would live alone, 

**bach,’’ 
And bear the manly longing of a heart 
For love, a wife and home, 
But that the dread of what comes 
riage? 
Those stormy scenes that few survive, 
Or ever care to tell the tale, 
Puzzle the will, 
And make us rathe: bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others we only hear of. 
Thus doth common sense and caution 
Make bachelors of us all, 
And thus our hasty resolutions 
Are sickled o’er with thought; 
And marriage, with this regard, 
Its current turns awry 
And loses the name of action. 
[Childe 


called a 


be 


after mar- 


Harold. 


‘*What puzzles you, Johnny‘ 





“Why, uncle, the bear that climbs the pole 
isn’t the polar bear!’’ 
Shockitt: Does learning the bicycle require 


any particular application? 
Sproc kitt: No; none in particular. 
arnica is about as good as anything. 


But 





A PIONEER SHOEMAKER. 


Working at His Trade Although Eighty- 
Five Years Old. 


Mr James MeMillen, of Champaign, Has Fol- 
lowed the Shoemaker’s Trade All His Life— 
Every Day at His Bench Working with Appar- 
ently the Same Vigor as a Young Man—A Sketch 
of His Life. 

From the Gazette, Champaign, Jil. 

At the advanced age of eighty-five years, 
James MeMillen, of 112 West Washington 
street, is one of the most active men in Cham- 
paign, Ill. Mr McMillen is a pioneer citizen 
of the city, and his form is as familiar on the 
streets as that ot any citizen of the town. All 
his life Mr McMillen has followed the trade 
of shoemaker, and even now in his declining 
years he says that he would feel lost to give 
up his trade, and contrary to the wish of his 
children, every day finds him at his bench, 
bending over his work with apparently the 
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same vigor he commanded when he, was a 
young man. 

He has a little shop on North Wright street, 
in the vicinity of the university of Illinois, 
and he is the offivial shoemaker, as it were, 
for the students of that institution. 

About a year ago Mr McMillen was absent 
from his bench fur several weeks, and his fa- 
miliar form was missed along the streets 
which he had traversed many years tu and 
from his work. The local newspapers an- 
nounced that he was dangerously ill at his 
home, and that it was feared he would not re- 
cover. For months he was a sufferer, but 
finally he appeared again at his shop, and has 
lost but a very few days since tlien and none, 
perhaps, on account of sickness. His friends 
were surprised to see him out again, and 
they were more surprised when he told them 
the cause of his recovery. 

There was no small amount of local inter- 
est in his case, and a reporter visited him, to 
have him relate the story. He appeared to 
be delighted to have an opportunity to tell 
the public the method he adopted, for, he 
said, the story that he would have to tell 
might be the means of assisting some one 
who was suffering as he had suffered. 

‘*T feel,’’ said the spry old gentleman, ‘‘that 
I owe my life to Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. Something like a year ago it 
appeared to me that I was almost a physical 
wreck. I was gradually going down, and f 
appreciated the condition into which I was 
sinking, but the medicine I was taking ap- 
peared to be of no benetit to me. I was suffer- 
ing from a disease of the kidneys and they 
were very sore. <A thick scurf had formed on 
the bottoms of my feet and my ankles were 
terribly swoilen and inflamed. In fact, they 
reached such a condition that1 could not 
walk, and it looked as though my days were 
numbered. 

‘I read in the newspaper testimonials from 
people who claimed to have been cured of 
kidney trouble by the use of Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, and thought that 
it would do me no harm to give them a trial. 
I bought a box of them at the drug store and 
began taking them according to directions. 
It may seem strange, butitis a fact that I 
felt the benefit of thei aimost as soon as I be- 
gan to take them. After I had taken a few 
pills my urinal discharges became almost as 
black as tar and I noticed at the same time 
that the pain and soreness were leaving my 
kidneys. This satisfied me that the little pills 
were doing me good, and I took them with 
more regularity than ever. 

‘‘A few days later the swelling began to go 
out of my ankles, and at the end of five weeks 
it bad entirely disappeared, taking with if 
that terrible scurf which had formed on the 
bottoms of my feet and caused me so much 
trouble. I continued to gather my lost 
strength, and if my memory serves me right, 
at the end of six weeks I felt entirely recov- 
ered and resumed my work at the shop. I 
think I took from four to five boxes of the 
pills and have taken none since.’’ 

Mr MeMillen tinished his interview with 
the reporter by saying that he thought he felt 
as well at present as the average man of his 
advanced age, and his daily hfe shows it. His 
residence on West Washington street is more 
than a mile distant from his shop, but nearly 
every day in the week he walks the entire 
distance, morning and evening, carrying with 
him his dinner pail, and he could not do this 
if that swelling still existed. Of course, on 
bad and rainy days he takes a car but he does 
not wake a practice of riding, saying that he 
feels better when he walks. 

Mr MeMillen is naturally a reserved man, 
but he has no backwardness in talking of the 
merits of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, and many 
people have heard his story of what they did 
for him. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain, in a condensed form, all the ele- 
ments necessary to give new life and richness 
to the blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are also a specific for troubles peculiar 
to females, such as suppressions, irregulari- 
ties and al] forms of weakness. In men they 
effect a radica! cure in all cases arising from 
mental worry, overwork or excesses of what- 
ever nature. Pink Pills are sold in boxes 
(never in loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all drug- 

ists, or direct by Boer from Dr Williams’ 
fiedicine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 


RUPTURE :: 





Suse Care at home; 
e Rick, Bo Sox 
444, an ithivitier} N. Y. 








Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
‘A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ee es Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 






































To Shippers of Ginseng. 


The Ginseng season is now at hand, and as there are 
probably a great many who handle this article, and who 
have had no direct dealings with us, we would state that 
we shall issue again regular quotations for Ginseng dur- 
ing the summer and fall months, and solicit your corre- 
spondence on the subject, in the hope that it will be the 
means of opening business relations between us. 

All shipments receive our prompt and personal atten- 
tion on arrival, and it is our constant aim to make our 
shippers satisfactory and profitable returns. 

We refer all those interested in Ginseng to our article on 
Page 737 of this issue. 

WM. EISENHAUER & CO., 
Buyers and Exporters of Ginseng, 
378-380 West Broadway, New York. 
We also buy raw furs all the year round. 
References: 

MERCANTILE AGENCIES. 

A. FRASER, 50 Wall St.. New York. 

PACIFIC BANK, New York. 


WHITEMAN’S 
STANDARD 
meee JARS 


prove the quality of milk 
they contain. Ask your 
, dealer to use them that 
you may know the kind of 
milk you are ing. 
i MILK DEALERS— 


write for prices and 
WHITE MAN'S PATENT method, to increase 
PEB +6 1890. 


our business. This ad 
only appears this month. 

A. V.WHITEMAN, 144 Chambers St. N.Y. City. 
HORSE POWERS 


THRESHING MACHINES and 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES. 



















If you want the best power in the worid for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
one-horse power. Easiest running, best material, and 
= the most work of any in the market. 
50- page pamphlet ’ 
Sree. ddress A. W. GRAY $ SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

P. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 





all kinds of insects. Goodell’s Gray Mineral 


Ash, a worderful new product, is sure death to 


all plant destroying pests. It goes three times 
as far as Paris Green or London Purple, and 
acts in half the time. Can’t harm man or 
beast. Tointroduce it, will send free 5 lb. can 
to at least two farmers in each county. 


GRAY MINERAL ASH 


5 Ibs. make 1 barrel of spray for field, or 2 bbls. for garden 
plants For sale by druggists, seedsmen and fertilizer 
agents. National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimore, Md, 








Sz WP BUGGY FOR $28.95. 


Also $100. 00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 
after received. Everything in Buggies, 
Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 






FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE. Send forit. 
Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, IL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.——-Editor.} 


CIDER & WINE PRESS 


MACHINERY. 
POWER & HAND PRESSES 


(Capacity 10 to 120 bbis in 10 hours.) 
Send for Catalogue. 
‘EMPIRE STATE PULLEY 
& PRESS CO., 
Fulton, Oswego Co., N. ¥. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


iT ” For family use. Cheapest in t 
THE G AN ER market. $3, $5 and 8. Circular. 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 257 S. 5th St,, Phila, Pa. 











_ PIEDMONT VIRGINIA, 
The great Fruit, Grain and Stock Section. Winters mild 
and short, good soil, best water and climate, near the 
great markets. Price of farm lands low. 
Reg. Poland-Chinas, Shropshires, Red Polls, 
Shetland Ponies, for sale. 
SAM’L B. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FARMERS 


Use, and 
Make Money 
Selling this 

Article. 





Used on every 


shock. Pull and it’s 





Never wears out. 
in atown. Good profits. Get 







Holdfast Corn 


Ties itself. Costs less than string. 
Thousands easily sold 


Agency now. Complete outfit for 5c., stamps. 


Ten Reasons Why the 


Should Be Used. 







WRITE 
now. 


fast. 








your Town 












Binder 





Will last a century—used each year. 
Saves % labor in binding.» 


Lal 
. 





» 


The size prevents its loss in barn. 
Ropes are strong,.and mouse proof. 
10. Price so low it can be used 


Sy 3. Shock cannot fall or blow down. 
§ 4. Keeps stalks always bright and dry. 
R / 5. Shocks easily tightened for loading. 
hf 6. Binder easily removed for husking. 
4 7. A boy can easily do the binding. 
8 
9 









on every shock. 


Put up with 4, 5, 6, 
10 ft. rope. 













8, 






TIE CO., 
Box 18 


Unadilla, N. Y- 








WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
















MANUFAC TURED BY 


LLIAMS BROTHERS. 
ITHACA, N.Y. 





$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

man or woman if 

right. Goods sold 
by sample only. We 
furnish horse and 

y, alsosamples 
ticulars upon request. Address 








| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
) SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





FREE. Full par 
IMPORTEB, P. 


0, Box 5308, 


Boston, 







































































An insurance and collection agent in 


New York, constantly recommends Ripans Tabules to 


Otsego County, 


every- 


body whom he suspects of suffering from dyspepsia, and takes 


pleasure in relating his own experience, as follows: “I have 


been a sufferer from dyspepsia for a dozen years or more, and 


have tried all kinds of medicines that were said to be good (ora 


positive cure), but none of them afforded much relief. 


I have 


always been blessed with a keen appetite and have, perhaps, in- 


dulged too heartily at times and suffered accordingly. 


winter while traveling through an adjoining county 


Last 
I first 


learned of Ripans Tabules, and was induced by a friend to try 


them. They have done me a great deal of good, and I think 


that I have fair promise of a permanent cure. 
regular about my meals now, I am sure I should be well.” 





If I would be 





